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TELECULT POWER 


automatically brings you 
everything you desire . . . 


Richies, Love, Fine Possessions, Friends, Power, Secret 
Knowledge, and much, much more? See for yourself! 


A Staggering miracle has happened! A bril- 
liant psychic researcher has discovered a se- 
cret so awesome, so powerful, that it is said 
to bring you evcryChlag you desire. 

Reese P. Dubin, in his daring new book. 
•TEUCCULT POWER, lays bare this magic 
secret and reveals how it can bring you for- 
luae, leve and kapplnets! How would you like 
to sit in your living room, give the command 
for love and have your loved one instantly ap- 
pear at your side? Or give the command for 
money and sudderdy And a big, thick roll of 
bills in your hand? 

"GRIAT WEALTH AND POWER 
CAN RE YOURSt*' 

For many years, Reese P. Dubin searched for 
a way to call upon the Invisible forces it work 
an around ua. These Investigations brought 
him knowledge that goes back to the dim re- 
cesses of the past. 

One day, to his astonishment, he discovered 
that he could actually broadcast silent com- 
mands, which ethers Instaatly obeyed! “No 
one could escape the power of this amazing 
secret," says hLr. Dubin. “Everyone — high or 
low. ignorant or wise — is subject to its spell." 
He commanded others to sleep, get up and 
come to him. talk or not talk — and obey his 
sllcal wishes! 

Working relentlessly, Reese Dubin succeeded 
in perfecting a new kind of Instrument — an 
extension of the mind — called a Tele-Photo 
Transmitter. An instrument that concentrates 
your thoughts and sends them, like streak- 
ing bullets, to their destination. 

STARTLING PROOF 

Mr. Dubin explains how this fantastic Trans- 
mitter has already worked for countless men 
and women, in all walks of life. “It's worked 
every time and It will work for you too! Al- 
most overnight, you can start to multiply 
riches, win love, favors, gifts, new friends — 
anything you ask for!" Mr Dubin relates. 
And he gives you specific case histories: 

• Diamonds and jewels have appeared, seem- 
ingly out of nothing! 

• A farmer received a pot full of gold! 

• An old wonnan used this secret to regain 
lost youth! 

• Another teleported a gold jewel box to her 
home! 

• A balding man renewed the growth of his 
hair! 

• One user summoned a man to her — out of 
thin air! 

• Another actually saw behind walls and 
over great distances! 

• A man gained the power to hear the un- 
spoken thoughts of others? 

"YOUR EVERY DISIRE FULFILLED 
EASILY AND AUTOMATICALLY!" 

With Telccult Power, the aslghtlesl farce la 
the Ualversc Is at year esamaad! Reese 
Dubtn reveals how to use the Trartsporter to 
teleport your desires from the Invisible world. 
“Dial any desire » call a Photo-Form — then 


sit back, relax and watch this powerful se- 
cret go to work! " 

DAZZLING JEWELS AND RICHES APPEAR 

Margaret G dialed Photo-Form #2 for jewels 
Rich, glittering diamonds and other precious 
stones literally appeared at her feet! A pair 
of gold earrings she found ... a pearl neck- 
lace gift drepped right on her front Iswn! 

MAKES 50 STRAIGHT PASSU AT DICE 
Albert J. dialed the desire for good fortune 
and rolled the dice 50 times, without losing 
once! For the first time in the history of t 
Vegas! He walked away with a cool SSM.tM. 

SEES OVER GREAT DISTANCES 
A Scandinavian girl used the invisible power 
to pick up actual sights, from behind walls 
and over great distances. She could see the 
scene at her home — several hundred miles 
away — as clear as If on TV 

UNBOUNDED POWER! 

Reege P. Dubin. discoverer of this uncanny 
Telecult Power, wanted to see If the Trans- 
mitter could do the seemingly impossible — 
produce an actual living person for him! He 
dialed the Transmitter and waited. In a flash, 
the door burst open, and standing before him, 
real as life, was the object of his desire! 

ASTOUNDING "NO RISK TRIAL OFFER" 

Experieno*' for youiself the incredible power 
of the Telecult Power Transmitter. Ordei' 
now and we‘ll rush youi' f>erHonal copy of 
Reese Dubin"'! fantastic, book “TELECULT 
POWER" foi- a 3A day “no risk” examina- 
tion. See for yourself the power- of this 
amazinK book. You must be pleased. You 
must be delijrhted with all that "TELECULT 
POWER" can brinf? you . . . within 30 days 
... or- return for a full refund. 

ISMAIL THIS COUrolNTODAY-'j 

j Telecull Power, DepL sfa-a4 ■ 

I 227Eait4Sth St. New Yerk.N.T.1001 7| 

I Gentlemen: Pleane rush me Reese ■ 

I Dubin’s wonderful book Telccult Power. * 

I I understand this book is mine, for I 
I only S6.95 complete. I will examine | 
I this book for a full 30 days entirely at ■ 
I your risk. If at the end of that time I | 
I am not satisfied. I will simply return I 
I the book for every cent of my money | 
I back. I 

j Name | 

j Address | 

j City State Zip | 

S«nd COD. I gnclot* $2 deposit. | 
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INFLECTIONS ON THE ENERGY 
CRISIS: I drive a 1961 Volkswagen 
“bug.” Until recently, I averaged 30 
miles per gallon on long-distance 
trips and between 25 and 30 mpg 
locally. Recently 1 drove to New 
York City and back. 1 averaged less 
than 25 mpg on that trip, and my 
local mileage has fallen to around 
20-23 mpg. Why? Because, in order 
to “save gasoline,” the speed limits 
have been cut from 60, 65 and 70 
mph to 50 mpb on the interstate 
highways, and from 55 and 50 mph 
to 40 and 45 mph locally. 

In the last year the cost of 
gasoline in this area has risen from 
under 300 a gallon to nearly 500 a 
gallon — in most cases an increase of 
at least 50%. 

President Nixon — who still faces 
impeachment for alleged criminal 
acts in the conduct of his 
presidency — ^has ruled out gasoline 
rationing for the time being, but his 
advisers have leaked word that 
gasoline may cost as much as a dollar 
a gallon within a year. 

Why? 

According to Ralph Nader (in an 
article published in the Washington 
Star-News for November 18, 1973), 


“President Nixon’s statement on 
the energy situation placed far more 
burdens on consumers than on in- 
dustry. Together with his legislative 
proposals on the energy problem, 
the message adds up to a windfall for 
booming corporate profits and a 
shortfall for the consumer’s health 
and pocketbook. 

“To start with, one would never 
learn from the President’s address 
that industry and commeree use 
fully 70 percent of the energy sup- 
ply. Consumers absorb the remain- 
ing 30 percent principally in home 
and personal transportation uses. 

“Given these facts, it is far more 
administratively workable and fun- 
damental to focus on the massive 
industrial and commercial waste of 
energy than to rely on prompt 
changes in wasteful consumer 
habits so long encouraged by the 
auto, petroleum, air conditioning, 
electric and other industries.” 

Nader then points out that cur- 
rent automobiles are getting an all- 
time low in gasoline mileage (but 
fails to note that this is primarily due 
to the efforts of his own lobby for 
heavier, “safer,” cars with gas- 
(con’t. on page 119) 
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THERE are some things that cannot 
be generally told — things you ought to 
know. Great truths are dangerous to 
some — but factors for persona! power 
and accomplishment in the hands of 
those who understand them. Behind 
the tales of the miracles and mysteries 
of the ancients, lie centuries of their 
secret probing into nature's laws — 
their amazing discoveries of the hid- 
iien processes of man’s mind, and the 
mastery of life's problems. Once shroud- 
ed in mystery to avoid their destruc- 
tion by mass fear and ignorance, these 
facts remain a useful heritage for the 
thousands of men and women who pri- 
vately use them in their homes today. 

THIS FREE BOOK 

The Rosicrucians (not a religious 

Rosicrucians (AMC 


organization) an age>old brotherhood 
of learning, have preserved this secret 
wisdom in their archives for centu- 
ries. They notv invite you to share the 
practical helpfulness of their teachings. 
Write today for a free copy of the 
book, "The Mastery of Life.” Within 
its pages may lie a new life of oppor- 
tunity for you. Address: Scribe F.S.H. 

I— — — —SEND THIS COUPON- — — —I 

I Scribe P-S.H. I 

The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) ! 

I San Jose, ('alifornia 95114 I 

I Pfeasv send me the /rcc book, T/^e Alt/i/en I 

I of Life, which explains bow I may learn to I 
I u>. my faculties and powers of mind. : 


City Zip Code I 

PLEASE INCLUDE YOUR ZIP CODE | 

) SAN JOSE, CAI.Il'ORNIA 95114. U.S.A. 



TOTAL ECLIPSE 

JOHN BRUNNER 


John Brunner, whose novel, “The Stone That Never Came Down,” only 
recently concluded here (October and December, 1973), returns with a 
new and very different two-part novel. This time the setting is far re- 
moved from Earth-Sigma Draconis Ill-and the problem is a basic one: 
how to deal with the remains of an alien culture when even basic as- 
sumptions may be suspect . . .! 

(PART ONE) 

illustrated by GRAY MORROW 


O dark, dark, dark amid the blaze of 
noon. 

Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 
Without all hope of day! 

— Milton, Samson Agonistes 


I 

. . .And THERE IT IS! 

Brilliant as a blob of quick- 
silver it shone on the grey-chalk 
oblate of the planet’s moon: a 
jewel amid a ruin of decay. From 
this distance, thousands of 
kilometres away, it was minus- 
cule. No details could be made 
out such as were to be discerned 
in the pictures they had all 
studied at home on Earth. 

Nonetheless to see it in real 
time was very different from 
looking at photographs. It was 


right to plot the course for 
Stellaris, between her emergence 
from qua-space and her approach 
to a landing on Sigma Draconis 
III, so that for these few minutes 
the light of the local star would 
glint off that incredible artefact 
and waken in the minds of those 
arriving here for the first time an 
echo of the shock experienced by 
the explorers who had chanced 
on it back in 2020, on what 
would otherwise almost certainly 
have been the last of man’s at- 
tempts to visit the stars in view of 
the disappointments of Proxima, 
Epsilon Eridani and Tau 
Ceti. . .or at any rate the last in 
the foreseeable future. 

But of course finding that 
thing. . .! 

A shiver crawled down Ian 
Macauley’s spine. A curl of his 
untidy red hair, bending over to 
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touch his freckled forehead, felt 
like a ghostly alien caress, and he 
shot up his hand tobrush it aside. 
Against his will — no, more ex- 
actly: without conscious 

intention — he found himself re- 
citing dry statistics under his 
breath. 

Diameter thirty-six point oh-fioe 
kilometres. Wall-height one point 
one-nine kilometres averaged. 
Thickness of the mirror- 

With an effort he cut short the 
recital of bare stark figures and 
switched to words, which he 
cared for a great deal more: 

They, whoever, whatever they 
were, came to their moon and 
smoothed and rounded and 
polished a whole vast crater and 
made it into the largest telescope 
imaginable. And they’re dead. 
They’ve been dead for a hundred 
thousand years. Yet the first trace 
we can find of them was only three 
thousand years earlier; it’s as 
though the weight of a thousand 
centuries has compressed the whole 
of their history, come to that the 
whole of their evolution, into a layer 
no thicker than a little seam of coal, 
memorial to the sprouting, hey-day 
and downfall of a million trees! 

In spite of which, should they 
so choose these later-comers, 
these humans from Earth, could 
wipe away the meteoritic dust 
which had accumulated on the 
mirror of the telescope, and mend 
half a dozen breaches caused by 
larger-than-usual chunks of 
cosmic garbage, and substitute 
their own inanimate electronics 


for the — the whatevers that its 
builders had employed, long de- 
siccated into incomprehensible 
black shreds. . .and the telescope 
would still be usable. 

“It’s unbelievable!” 

He had not meant to speak 
aloud, nor did he realise he had 
done so until a caustic voice from 
behind him said, “ Yes, I’m sure it 
is. But I’d like a glimpse of it too, 
please!” 

Hastily he stepped aside from 
the viewport, muttering 
apologies, and a trifle relieved 
that his successor was no one 
other than plump, plain, likable 
Karen Vlady, the civil engineer 
among their party. 

She had been the first of his 
companions to whom he had 
spoken directly. On the day of his 
arrival at the Sigma Draconis 
Briefing Centre in Canberra, 
Australia, he had been horribly 
frightened; he was still scarcely 
able to believe either that the 
famous Igor Andrevski, the chief 
archeologist out here, had asked 
for him by name, or that he had 
had the courage to say yes. 

Though I should have realised I 
had no need to worry, shouldn’t I? 
The prospect of being cooped up in 
the ship like this felt dreadfidly 
daunting, yet everything has gone 
very pleasantly. . .or almost every- 
thing. And during my stay here I 
may in some ways be better off than 
I’d have been at home: one of thirty 
people whom anybody would be 
proud to call a friend, brilliant 
hand-picked experts among whom I 
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can expect to feel instantly at ease. 
On Earth, in a city or even at a 
university, they’d he diluted among 
thousands of other people who 
might be boring, or annoying, or a 
nuisance! 

He was by temperament a sol- 
itary man, but if he had to live in 
close proximity with others, 
these were exactly the sort he 
would have chosen. It was that 
point which his first encounter 
with Karen had started to make 
plain to him. 

She had heard him muttering 
his name as he presented himself 
at the centre’s reception desk, 
and come up to him and said with 
characteristic forthrightness, 
“So you’re Ian Macauley, are 
you? What’s it like to live inside 
yOur head?” 

Taken aback by the directness 
of the question, he had replied, 
“Oh. . .! Think of a haunted 
house!” 

Which was something he had 
occasionally confided to inti- 
mates, but never before to a per- 
fect stranger. 

A couple more of his then- 
unknown colleagues had been in 
earshot, and mistaken his an- 
swer for a flip joke. So the first 
impression he’d made on them 
was that he had a dry sense of 
humour. But Karen had not mis- 
sed the crucial fact: the state- 
ment was literal. He appreciated 
that. 

So now he was actually here, 
the best part of nineteen light- 
years from the Solar System, to 


take his turn at wrestling with a 
riddle that had defied Earth’s 
finest thinkers for thebestpartof 
a decade. 

It’s a crazy paradox, that we 
should know so much about them, 
and so little! We know, roughly, 
what they looked like-bodies like 
two matching crab-shells one above 
the other, four short walking-limbs, 
two grasping limbs, all tipped with 
tubular claws down which ran 
nerve -channels, and composed of a 
modified version of their hide-like 
skin, as are human nails. We know, 
or think tee know, that they were 
possessed of a sense we don’t have, 
though many fishes do: the ability to 
perceive electromagnetic fields. We 
suspect the many crystals we’ve 
found still impregnated with such 
fields, after the manner of a tape- 
recording, were their counterpart of 
inscriptions. Which is why I’m here. 
Conversely, they seem to have 
lacked means to detect sound, bar- 
ring perhaps the very loudest and 
coarsest. We know they had a high 
science, which argues a complex 
culture, also evidenced by their 
quite large city- sites -but why are 
there not many more of those? Cer- 
tain hints suggest they had a reli- 
gion, or religions; maybe, for all toe 
can tell, they had the equivalents of 
poetry and music, expressed in 
terms of infinitely subtle electrical 
fields. What can it have been like to 
live in a world without sound, but 
where your whole being resonated 
to the ebb and flow, the very heart- 
beat, of the planet and all the crea- 
tures on it? 
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He clenched his fists, forcing 
his nails deep into his palms. 

How can I make myself com- 
prehend the utter non-humanity of 
those who built that telescope? Be- 
cause if I don’t succeed in that, my 
visit, and all the agonies of doubt I 
siceated through before deciding to 
accept the invitation, and at least 
three, possibly five years of my life, 
will be completely wasted. Oh, how 
I’d hate to he rotated home and 
leave the mystery unsolved-how I 
pity those who thirty days from note 
will face that fate! The only thing 
tvorse will be if it turns out they’ve 
.solved the problem in the last two 
years! 

There were three viewports in 
the control cabin of the Stellaris. 
During most of each voyage they 
were irrelevant. In qua-space 
there was no energy-propagation 
in any form human eyes could 
detect. But it was worth having 
them. The designers had been 
put to immense trouble to com- 
pensate for the stresses they in- 
duced in the hull; extra struts 
and girders had had to be in- 
cluded which increased the 
vessel’s dry mass by over four per 
cent. . .but for the privilege of see- 
ing, at the beginning and end of 
each journey, the naked universe 
with the naked eye instead of sole- 
ly via TV relays, it was a negli- 
gible price to pay. 

That, at any rate, was the opin- 
ion of her commander. Colonel 
Rudolf Weil. 

The Stellaris’ s crew likewise 


numbered three, and during 
most of each voyage they were as 
irrelevant as the viewports. No 
human being could hope to 
match the nonosecond reflexes 
involved in making a Big Step 
between the stars. Above all, it 
took machines to ensure that 
when it was time to dissipate the 
phenomenal energy acquired on 
the way to hyperphotonic vel- 
ocities there was nothing in the 
ship’s path of emergence larger 
than a grain of dust. Even so, no 
matter what exit angle was cho- 
sen, there were always solar 
flares and minor perturbations 
in the orbits of local asteroids and 
comets. 

He had sometimes mentioned 
to close friends a dream that 
haunted him concerning the dis- 
appearance of the Draconians: 
the possibility that they had been 
less lucky than mankind when 
they made their first experi- 
ments with hyperdrive. He 
knew, intellectually, that if the 
reason for the aliens’ extinction 
were to be found in some 
unlooked-for side-effect of flying 
a ship faster than light — a.s, for 
instance, a destabilisation of the 
sun — evidence to prove it would 
have been found by now, printed 
in moonrock as though in a block 
of photographic emulsion. And 
there was no evidence; there 
were very nearly no clues. Yet 
the dream recurred, over and 
over. 

Right from the beginning hu- 
mans had been cautious about 
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qua-space. It wasn’t only a mat- 
ter of trespassing into a mode of 
existence which all the classic 
theories regarded as forbidden. 
Theories could be scrapped, and 
inevitably were, on the day when 
a tiny five-ton package of in- 
struments arrived in Moon-orbit 
a detectable fraction of a second 
ahead of the signal saying it had 
been dispatched from Earth- 
orbit. 

More to the point, beyond 
doubt, was the fact that it had 
been so damnably expensive to 
build the starship. The planet 
Earth possessed exactly one in- 
terstellar craft, and this was it, 
and it strained mankind’s re- 
sources to the utmost to send her 
out and back once every two 
years across what by galactic 
standards amounted to a tiny lit- 
tle distance. 

Maybe that was the sort of thing 
that handicapped the aliens, but it 
hit them sooner. I remember last 
time Valentine Rorschach was ask- 
ing why we’ve found Just one of so 
many things: one wrecked and sunk- 
en ocean-going ship, one large 
flying-machine, one and only one of 
many thousands of types of 
artefact. . . But of course so much 
of their civilisation lies buried under 
sediment and peat and avalanches 
that had it not been for the telescope 
ice’ d never have suspected its exis- 
tence. 

Watching the passengers as 
they lined up to take their turn at 
the viewportcurrently facing the 
moon, he felt a tremor pass 


through him, recalling how 
shaken he had been at his own 
first sight of that brilliant spark. 
Then he had been only a 
captain — not that rank mattered 
much when it came to doing 
something that had never been 
done before. In those days 
Stellar is had been commanded by 
Rear-Admiral Boris Ivanov, but 
he had had to retire after that 
trip; there was too loud a mur- 
mur in his heart-valves. Some 
people had suggested the ship be 
converted to crewless operation; 
there was no theoretical reason 
why it should not be launched 
and landed automatically. But it 
remained true that no machine 
could deal with the passengers’ 
problems, let alone the question 
of whether people wanted to be 
shot from star to star like dead 
packages. So there were still 
crew in charge. 

How do these passengers really 
regard me, the ferryman-4he Cha- 
ron who may have conveyed them 
on their last voyage? There have al- 
ready been two deaths here, on this 
alien planet. We may be about to 
learn of more. 

For himself there would cer- 
tainly never be another Big Step 
after the homeward leg of this 
trip. He had grown prematurely 
old, thanks to the radiation of 
space; his round face was seamed 
with wrinkles like a shrunken 
apple, and there was more grey 
than brown in his hair. If the 
Stellaris did come back, even if 
only to evacuate the planet, he 
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would not be her commander. 

By rights, his succes.sor ought 
tobeCaptainIrene Bakongu, the 
older, the more experienced, the 
senior of his companions. 

The way things are going back on 
Earth, though, that may not count. 
A shame, because if it’s going to be 
done at all-which is by no means 
certain-it should be done properly. 

And because Irene was both 
female and black, the choice was 
more likely to fall on Lieutenant 
Gyorgy Somogyi. 

Who’s less well-qualified and far 
less quick-thinking. High on the list 
of possible explanations for the ex- 
tinction of the Draconians, so they 
tell me, is the idea that it was due to 
some fundamental flaw in their na- 
ture. All too easily some stupid irra- 
tional prejudice could get rid of us 
too, couldn’t it? Thinking of 
which. . . 

It dawned on him that only 
nine of their ten passengers were 
present, and before he could stop 
himselfhe had asked aloud, turn- 
ing to Irene: “What’s happened to 
the general?” 

At which there were visible 
shudders from everybody and a 
moment of frozen silence, broken 
by a hateful rasping voice from 
the doorway of the control cabin. 

“Were you referring to me by 
any chance. . .Colonel?” 

II 

Not wanting to obstruct any- 
body else waiting for a precious. 


perhaps never- to-be-repeated 
sight of the alien telescope, Ian 
had withdrawn from the view- 
port, threading his way between 
the three control chairs and the 
close-packed bodies of his com- 
panions, and taken station right 
beside the doorway. Now he 
withdrew a fraction further still: 
into himself 

I guess it’s a sick comment on hu- 
manity that the thing which binds 
me most closely to these compara- 
tive strangers, crew included, is not 
shared interests but shared detesta- 
tion. We all loathe this horrible bas- 
tard! 

But he did his best to maintain 
the formalities, and gave a polite 
nod as the late-comer pushed 
past: General Jose Maria 
Ordonez- Vico, small and neat 
and dapper with a tiny black 
moustache, a bachelor aged 48, 
the sole person aboard or indeed 
ever transported by the Stellaris 
who had declined the plain prac- 
tical clothing traditionally worn 
in space — a zip-fronted blouse 
with big pockets, loose comfort- 
able pants, and elastic sandals 
over which spacegear could be 
drawn in emergency — and in- 
sisted on sporting his military 
uniform complete with rank- 
badges, medal-ribbons and 
epaulettes. When Karen had re- 
layed to Ian a rumour that the 
general had only with difficulty 
been dissuaded from bringing his 
ceremonial sword, he had simply 
chuckled, assuming it to be a 
happy invention. Now, after 
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thirty days in space with him, he 
was prepared to believe the 
charge was true. 

Paradoxically, however, if this 
man had not been allowed to dis- 
place someone more valuable, 
the Stellaris would never have 
been launched on this trip. . .and 
the thirty people currently on 
Sigma Draconis iii might have 
been abandoned to struggle on 
alone. And no doubt die out as 
completely as the natives. 

Well-we think there are thirty 
people here. By now there may be 
fewer. . . In an upside-down way, 
that may be an advantage. Ten 
members of the base staff .presum- 
ably, have been preparing them- 
selves to be rotated home. There will 
only he space for nine after 
all. . .that is, unle.ss he orders the 
closure of the base, and on her last- 
ever Big Step the Stellaris comes a 
record complement of forty-three. 
And leaves everything behind ex- 
cept their food, their water and their 
air. 

The reason for Ordonez- Vico’s 
presence was, in Ian’s view, ter- 
rifyingly typical of just such a 
flaw in the nature of mankind as 
was now suspected of having be- 
trayed the species which long ago 
had travelled from Sigma 
Draconis ill to the local 
moon. . .and apparently no 
further. 

He was the commander-in- 
chief of the Bolivian Military In- 
telligence Service. 

From the first moment star- 


flight was found to be possible it 
had been obvious that the re- 
sources of only the very richest 
nations could support a faster- 
than-light ship. To build the first 
ocean-liners strained the then- 
wealthiest countries; to operate 
international airlines was at 
first the privilege of the fortu- 
nate few. . .and building the 
planes to provide them remained 
for decades a near- mo nopoly; to 
land humans on the Moon was, 
also for decades, the unique ac- 
complishment of the nation that 
could afford the computers to 
back up the astronauts, the pre- 
cision engineering skills which 
reached the point where 99.99% 
reliability would have resulted 
in about 15,000 things going 
wrong, and the wastage inherent 
in training dozens of reserve per- 
sonnel at enormous cost for the 
sake of being certain that on the 
day of the chosen launch-window 
at leastonecrew would be intact. 

It would just about — just 
barely — have been possible for 
one country to build and fly a 
small starship: perhaps with a 
crew of four and minimal equip- 
ment. It would also have been 
within the compass of a consoli- 
dated cluster like Common 
Europe, or the leader of a loose 
economic alliance like Japan. 

But it would have been very, 
very unpopular to do that. Ar- 
ticulate, indeed vociferous, the 
citizens of less fortunate coun- 
tries had long been objecting to 
the way a pyramid of glorious 
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achievement was casually built 
on a foundation of human rubble. 
The eagle-keen eye of a billion- 
dollar satellite might look down 
on the corpse of a labourer who 
had dug ore for it on starvation 
wages, and was dead. 

Nonetheless, the situation had 
improved considerably since the 
last world-wide recession. The 
climate was right for some grand 
gesture. So the idea dawned with 
all the brilliance of the first sun- 
rise following an Arctic winter: 

Why not a UN Starflight Fund, 
to which each country would con- 
tribute in strict proportion to its 
GNP? 

The suggestion was eventually 
approved, and the designers of 
the projected ship heaved a sigh 
of relief and stopped worrying 
about cutting everything to the 
bone. The funds voted were 
enough to finance a ship with 
three crew and well over a 
hundred tons of non-permanent 
mass — a jargon phrase meaning 
cargo and/or passengers with the 
means to support them. 

Three years building and test- 
ing led to three years of disap- 
pointing, fruitless expeditions to 
barren systems that added much 
to the store of abstract know- 
ledge, nothing to the rapidly 
dwindling resources of over- 
populated, seething Earth. 

The cost mounted. Each trip 
pointed the way to refinement 
and modifications; each caused 
some trifling dam age, so that one 
“might as well” incorporate an 


improvement as simply repair 
the faulty components. . .and 
each time the improvement cost 
more, called for subtler tech- 
niques, laid a heavier burden 
on the Starflight Fund. 

People began to ask, “Why 
bother?” And there was no good 
answer — until the last grand 
fling, the shot to a star more dis- 
tant than before but resembling 
Earth’s sun more nearly than its 
predecessors, revealed the ter- 
rifying fact symbolised by the in- 
credible telescope. 

'There had been a high civilisa- 
tion at Sigma Draconis. 

It too had achieved spaceflight. 

And it was gone. Vanished. 
Disappeared. 

whence the fearful, haunting 
question: is the same likely to hap- 
pen to us? 

The immediate impact of the 
news was predictable. A special 
levy was raised for the Starflight 
Fund. Ten carefully-chosen ex- 
perts, together with the most 
compact and most advanced 
equipment both to keep them 
alive and to conduct research 
with on arrival, were hurriedly 
flown to the mystery planet. 

The sense of alarm endured 
long enough to finance another 
visit, and another, and, by the 
skin ofhumanity’s teeth, another 
yet. This was, to be precise, the 
fifth expedition. The first had 
been exploratory, in 2020; the 
next landed the nucleus of a per- 
manent ground-staff in 2022; the 
staff had been added to, ten at a 
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time, in 2024 and 2026; now it 
was 2028 and this was the first 
rotation-trip, the first time peo- 
ple who had been here — and who 
had survived — since 2022 were 
due to be taken home. 

But the trip was unique in 
another way, too. Never before 
had the ship been late. And it 
might become unique in still 
another respect, with the discon- 
tinuation of the base. It was not 
exactly in the lap of the gods, 
that. . .not unless there was a god 
called Ordohez-Vico. 

The apprehension had di- 
minished. The sense of frustra- 
tion had grown, as the third and 
fourth expeditions reported no 
progress. And then, all too 
typically. . . 

There had been famine in half 
a dozen densely-populated coun- 
tries, all of whose governments 
were controlled by greedy short- 
sighted thoughtless men whose 
first reaction when the starving 
mobs came battering at their 
gates was to acuse a scapegoat. 
The Starflight Fund was an obvi- 
ous target. Rumours took their 
rise: here’s another way the rich are 
cheating the poor, for if you hadn’t 
had to subsidise the Fund there’ d be 
another million in the treasury to 
spend on food! 

No mention, of course, of the 
fact that the Prime Minister had 
made his fortune by hoarding 
rice during the previous famine, 
or that the President’s brother 
owned the nation’s largest 


pharmaceutical factory and was 
taking a profit of seventeen 
hundred per cent on every am- 
poule of niacin, ascorbic acid and 
B12. That news was stale. 

And then another, different, 
more dangerous story began to 
spread: 

Out there they’ve found the 
weapons that killed the native race. 
They're coming back to threaten you 
with them-dhey’re coming back to 
rule the world! 

How anybody, no matter how 
ignorant, could take that seri- 
ously, was a question that de- 
feated Ian, let alone the problem of 
how sophisticated delegates to 
the UN could refer to it in their 
speeches and notburstout laugh- 
ing. Still, it had happened. . .and 
that was why General 
Ordohez-Vico had been given 
power to order the abandonment 
of the Draco base, and the aboli- 
tion of the Starflight Fund, if any 
hint — clue — trifling suspicion 
triggered his all-too-obvious la- 
tent paranoia. 

And here he was, scowling as 
usual at Captain Bakonguwhom 
he made no secret of hating both 
as a person and as a symbol 
— hailing as he did from an 
elitist, racialist, masculinist 
background — and saying to Col- 
onel Weil, “Tell me something! 
Does this detour you’re making, 
like the pilot of an airliner bound 
for Rio who wants to show off the 
Sugarloaf, form part of your pre- 
scribed schedule?’’ 
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There was electric tension in 
the filtered processed air. But 
Weil’s answer was perfectly 
polite. . . at first. 

“Yes, general, it’s a regular 
feature of our visits. In 
fact” — and here malice stalked 
in, a twist of his voice as it 
were — ‘I’m surprised to hear you 
ask. I gathered that you’d made 
an exhaustive study of the re- 
cords from all our trips.” 

Ordonez- Vico responded in a 
manner they were all familiar 
with. He drew from his jacket a 
flat object, little larger than an 
old-fashioned pocket-watch 
though a great deal heavier and 
square instead of round, and con- 
sulted the dials on its face with 
an important air. 

It was, so the general had re- 
peatedly declared, the most ad- 
vanced lie-detector ever devised, 
capable ofcatching out untruths 
by comparing the sonic profile of 
the speaker’s words with his or 
her bodily secretions. During the 
thirty days since they left Earth 
hardly one conversation with 
him — not that there were many 
all told — had been completed 
without this gadget being pro- 
duced for examination. 

“It’s not unknown for records 
to be falsified,” Ordohez-Vico 
said. “But I am relieved to note 
that on this occasion you are tell- 
ing the truth.” He re-pocketed 
the device. “Very well. I too re- 
quire to see the vaunted tele- 
scope left behind by the alleged 
native species.” 


At that everyone else in the 
cabin gasped: a wordless chorus 
of incredulity. 

“You honestly think somebody 
invented the Draconians?” a 
voice blurted. . .and, as all eyes 
turned on him, Ian blushed al- 
most as red as his carroty hair. 
Weil repressed achuckle. Mostof 
his passengers this time, like 
most of those on earlier voyages, 
were academic types, accus- 
tomed to the formal hierarchical 
environment of a university. Ian 
was a refreshing contrast. He 
had spent most of his career bur- 
rowing into the ground at remote 
archeological sites, or sitting up 
late alone in an isolated forest 
hut, refusing to see or speak to 
anybody as he re-invented from 
first principles the reasons why, 
in a long lost civilisation, people 
had chosen this rather than any 
other symbol to convey that of all 
possible meanings. 

If only he were not so shy . . . .Of 
all the people I’ve Charoned here, 
I’d put my money on Ian to unravel 
this mystery. I’d have liked to get to 
know him a lot better. 

But there were other and more 
immediate problems on Weil’s 
mind. He said crisply, “General, 
there is nothing alleged about 
the Draconians. They did reach 
their moon; they did build their 
‘scope; they did disappear! It will 
give me great personal pleasure 
to walk you around some of the 
sites that have been discovered 
and hear your version of how 
they were faked!” 
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He put an infinitesimal stress 
on the word tcalk, and there were 
discreet smiles on several faces. 
Ordohez-Vico wore the softest 
and most delicate style of shoes. 
It was hard to picture him on an 
Army route-march, or up to his 
knees in a swamp. 

But the irony was lost on him. 
He said, “I shall indeed accom- 
pany you, colonel. I don’t intend 
to let you do anything on this 
planet without my knowledge.” 
And appended with a glower at 
the rest of the passengers: “Nor 
any of you, either!” 

What might have flared in sec- 
onds into a blazing row was fore- 
stalled by a faint, faint sound from 
the communications panel and a 
sharp exclamation from Lieu- 
tenant Somogyi who was sitting 
before it with earphones on. 

“Colonel, we have voice- 
contact with the base, and 
they’re asking why we’re so late.” 

“Don’t answer that!” 
Ordohez-Vico barked. “Do no 
more than acknowledge!” 

Somogyi — still under thirty, 
making only his second trip, en- 
gagingly youthful in many re- 
spects despite the sinister cast of 
his gypsy-like features and his 
undeniably formidable intel- 
lect — looked blank, and there- 
by tempted the general into 
explanations. 

“I want to catch them before 
they have a chance to cover up 
what they’re really doing!” 

“In that case” — prompt from 
Captain Bakongu at the naviga- 


tion panel — ’’all passengers 
should go immediately to strap- 
down stations. If we line up for an 
approach now we can save a full 
braking-orbit. We could be down 
in about forty-four minutes.” 

“There’s your chance,” Weil 
said dryly. “Return to your cab- 
ins quickly, please.” 

Fury and the urge to appear 
consistent struggled in 
Ordonez- Vico’s face, but after a 
few seconds he swallowed his an- 
noyance and gave a nod. 

“Yes, colonel. You are correct; 
we should make our landing 
right away.” 

A.n'd when the passengers had 
gone, escorted by Irene, Weil said 
more to the bulkheads than to 
Somogyi, “I wouldn’t care to set 
the record he’s about to: being the 
first man hated by literally 
everyone else on a whole damn’ 
planet!” 


Ill 

After the shock of finding the 
telescope, the first human vis- 
itors had judged it politic to do 
nothing whatever to offend its 
builders. Though they could spot 
no lighted cities on the night side 
of the planet, that meant no- 
thing; the natives might have 
evolved beyond the need for 
them, or bypassed it. There was 
nothing but stellar static on the 
radio-bands, but that was 
equally irrelevant; there might 
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be long-distance communica- 
tions techniques humans had not 
yet discovered. And at first 
glance it had been plain that the 
telescope was very, very old. 

Weil, the junior memberof the 
crew on that particular voyage, 
had snapped at a persistent re- 
porter after his return, “Damn it, 
we expected to meet them, re- 
member! For all we knew it could 
have been like sailing the Pinta 
into Greater Hamburg!” 

Which would have made a tell- 
ing point but for the feet that the 
reporter was from Singapore and 
had not been exposed in school to 
the details of Columbus’s explo- 
rations. He asked how to spell 
Pinta, consulted his portable ref- 
erence computer, and inquired 
with no discernible trace of em- 
barrassment what a 20th- 
century sales slogan coined 
by the British Milk Marketing 
Board had to do with interstellar 
travel. 

Anyhow: it was obvious at once 
that this world’s ecology must be 
similar to Earth’s, and that obli- 
gated the crew to sterilise their 
landing-site. The only possible 
sp>ot to touch down appeared to be 
on a half-desert island south of 
the equator, where a freak of 
geology had created a high 
plateau of barren rock and 
wind-sculpted sand, and a freak 
of meteorology kept the sky clear 
of cloud even during what their 
computers determined to be the 
counterpart of a monsoon season 


in these latitudes. Moreover, on 
the plateau, the partial pressure 
of oxygen was very close to 
Earth-normal. This was a frac- 
tionally larger planet, with a 
somewhat smaller and more dis- 
tant moon; thus at sea-level its 
air was richer than humans were 
accustomed to. . .though incon- 
testably breathable. 

The landing-site chosen for 
such admirable, commonsensical 
reasons had grown into the Draco 
Base. Cathy Polyzotis wished des- 
perately she could be any place 
else. 

Tempers were fraying and 
there were dismal looks on all the 
faces around her. Small wonder. 
The Stellaris was not a week late, 
not ten days late, but twelve and 
a half and people were openly 
starting to predict that she would 
never come back: that there had 
been a war on Earth, or the Star- 
flight Fund had been dissolved, 
or. . . There were nearly as many 
gloomy ideas circulating as there 
were theories about the fate of 
the Draconians. 

The sky was as harsh as steel 
overhead. The air was full of in- 
escapable dust borne on a breeze 
which never blessed this plateau 
with anything more refreshing 
than a tingle of salty mist from 
the waves that constantly broke 
on the rocky south-east coast. In 
the glare and heat and dryness 
the thirty humans on the planet 
fretted and argued and com- 
plained over and over about the 
news they were expecting from 
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home, the indispensable new 
equipment they weren’t going to 
receive, and countless other dis- 
appointments. 

This is making me understand the 
classic summary of paranoia: "the 
universe is a gun and they’re point- 
ing it at me!” 

So many hopes had blown 
away on the salty wind, or evapo- 
rated towards the cruel sky. Two 
years ago, when she had been the 
youngest person ever to arrive at 
Sigma Draconis, she had been 
looking forward to the experi- 
ence. 

In spite of my fears about Dugal, 

I was excited. I. . . 

She drove herself to be totally 
honest. 

I didn’t doubt my dreams. I was 
sure we’d solve the riddle, and con- 
vinced I would make the key con- 
tribution. And I knew Dugal was as 
proud of me as I teas of myself. Past 
tense. Living two full years in the 
shadow of this monumental fall 
from greatness. . . It’s not good for 
human beings to face the truth that 
a whole intelligent species can be 
mortal. 

There was nothing super- 
ficially basic about this base; it 
had been designed by ingenious, 
thoughtful people, and though it 
was built of the simplest possible 
materials — metal plates, glass 
melted from local sand, and plas- 
tic processed out of a local crude 
oil, similar to bitumen — it was 
comfortable, practical, even at- 
tractive. And this, the communi- 


cations and computer hall, was 
large enough for the thirty of 
them not to feel crowded to- 
gether. It was not physical depri- 
s’ation that was making for so 
many downcast looks. 

How must Valentine Ror- 
schach be feeling, who had 
come with the first full-manned 
expedition, had spent six years as 
the Director, and was now com- 
pelled to depart with the mystery 
unsolved because of an arbitrary 
fiat from distant Earth? Was he 
wishing in his heart of hearts 
that the ship might not in fact 
arrive, so that he would not have 
to return with the knowledge of 
his failure? 

And what about Lucas Wong, 
who had arrived in the second 
party, who notoriously did not 
want to inherit the directorship 
in addition to his departmental 
responsibilities as head of 
Biomedical Section, yet had been 
instructed to agree because a 
computer evaluation showed he 
was the most suitable of the 
senior personnel? 

What about fragile, wrinkled 
Toko Nabura, keeping her watch 
at the communications console 
there at the far end of the hall, 
who had made their satellite 
links, and their data-storage and 
data-retrieval systems, into such 
a model of flawless reliability? 
How did she feel about being sent 
home, leaving her creation to a 
stranger? There was no way to 
judge her secret feelings, though. 
More than once in the past few 
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days people had snapped at her, 
as though suspecting her of hid- 
ing the Stellaris in the crannies of 
hyperspace, and she had always 
replied in her normal soft tones, 
seemingly unaffected. 

Yet was her fine-lipped mouth 
not turned down a fraction at the 
corners, were her eyes not a hint 
more narrowed than they used to 
be. . .? 

It looked, indeed, as though 
only one out of them all had kept 
his cool, and that, as might have 
been predicted, was the chief ar- 
cheologist Igor Andrevski, a lean 
man in his fifties much given to 
gesticulation, whose eyes were 
always bright under his shock of 
grey hair and whose mouth 
seemed always to be busy with 
words, or laughter, or at worst a 
grimace of sympathy for another 
person’s troubles. 

He was certainly the best-liked 
member of the staff In a sense he 
was an atavism; he should have 
been born in the great days when 
Schliemann at Troy, Woolley at 
Knossos, were converting legend 
into documented fact, rather 
than in an age when archeology 
had been distilled into a pattern 
of formal processes. He had been 
the ideal choice to head their 
most important department, 
even though political wrangling 
had delayed his appointment 
until 2024. 

What would toe do without Igor? 
Thank goodness he’s not due to be 
rotated home! I wonder why they 
didn’t pick him to he the new Direc- 


tor instead of Lucas. . . Oh, I sup- 
pose sorting out our occasional rows 
and emotional crises would drag 
him away too often from what is 
after all the most important work 
we’re her to do. 

She realised with surprise that 
thinking about Igor had made 
her smile a little. That guided 
her all the way to a private ad- 
mission which only the strain of 
being isolated here {of being af- 
raid! glossed her subconscious 
brutally) could have provoked. 

Suppose they bring the news that 
Dugal has. . .died. Or even if he 
hasn’t! I would like, really, to have 
some other man in my life. A woman 
should have .someone else besides an 
invalid brother, no matter how 
kind, how clever, how beloved. And 
out of all the men I’ve met, here or at 
home, despite his being twice my 
age. I’d like it to be Igor. 

Only somewhere a long time 
ago in Igor’s life there had been a 
tragedy. He never referred to it, 
but it was known that it had in- 
volved a wife he adored, and a 
baby, and. . . 

Anyhow, they weren’t there 
any longer, and his most pro- 
found passions, his most forceful 
drives, were sublimated into that 
uniquely rational form of quest 
for a vanished unrecoverable 
past: archeology. 

Perhaps if I too were to lose the 
person dearest to me, a bond might- 

But before she had time to feel 
shocked at the idea welling from 
the depths of her mind, there was 
a cry from Toko. 
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“There she is!” 

Everyone in the hall stopped in 
mid-word and spun to look her 
way. Above the communications 
panel, a screen where a blip had 
appeared, blue-white on white- 
green. A second elapsed, and 
then the hall was echoing to 
whoops of joy and the noise of 
stamping feet. The racket 
drowned out Toko’s exchange 
with the ship, and it was — or felt 
like — a long while before any- 
body noticed she was not smiling 
in relief 

A hush fell again. Brushing 
back hair that was no longer 
there. Director Rorschach said, 
“Toko, is something wrong?” 

“I don’t know. I can’t get them 
to talk to me. All I heard was a 
curt acknowledgment of contact. 

I think it was the young man who 
made his first trip last time, 
Somogyi. And after that, no- 
thing. Stellaris! Draconis Base 
calling! Why are you so late this 
trip?” 

Silence. Somebody said, “You 
don’t suppose. . .?” And let the 
words hang in the air like smoke. 
All of them knew about the 
things that could theoretically go 
wrong as a ship emerged from 
qua-space, up to and including 
re-entry into the normal uni- 
verse as a wave of neutrinos in- 
stead of solid matter. 

Toko gestured at the screen 
where the blip still loomed reas- 
suringly bright, while with her 
other hand tapping down switch 
after switch on the board before 


her. “Nothing wrong with her 
automatics or power-systems! 
There’s Navigation Satellite One 
lockingon her beam, there’s Two, 
there’s Seven just picking her up 
as she rounds the shoulder of the 
planet. . . All normal so far as the 
machinery’s concerned, and 
what’s more they seem to be 
tracking into a first-time landing 
orbit — ” 

She was interrupted. A voice 
they recognised, that of Weil, 
boomed from the speaker rigged 
to receive incoming messages 
from the ship. 

“Do not record! Wipe any aut- 
omatic recording of this mes- 
sage! Wipe any record of the wip- 
ing! This is Rudolf Weil. We’ve 
been compelled to waste space 
this trip on bringing with us a 
military intelligence expert 
who’s convinced you’re adapting 
alien weaponry to conquer 
Earth. He’s empowered to close 
the base and take you home if 
he’s the slightest bit suspicious. 
This is my only chance to warn 
you, and at that I’m taking a hell 
of a risk. The ship is crawling 
with his bugs, as the base will be 
immediately we land. But right 
now he’s strapped down in his 
cabin for the approach and our 
gravity-compensators are oscil- 
lating which ought to blur most 
of his instruments, so I’ve gam- 
bled on transmitting this one- 
time self-destruct recording. Do 
not on any account mention it to 
him, and keep your fingers cros- 
sed! Ends!" 
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IV 

Going in or out of a planetary 
gravitation well, the compen- 
sators often wandered as they 
struggled to maintain a steady Ig 
pull. . .or, to be precise in the case 
of a trip to Sigma Draconis, the 
1.08 which they had slowly built 
up to in order to prepare the pas- 
sengers for landing on the larger 
planet. Leaving Earth the effect 
had been quite mild, but during 
the approach they had oscillated 
with a vengeance. By the time 
the creaking of the hull an- 
nounced touchdown Ian was feel- 
ing very giddy. 

For a while he lay in his bunk 
with his harness secured, listen- 
ing as the faint hum of the 
power-systems faded, and then 
all of a sudden found he was snif- 
fing. 

The air was growing warmer, 
and drier, and there was an odour 
in it which he didn’t recognise. A 
word burst into his mind like a 
magnesium flare; 

Alien! 

Instantly he was clawing at his 
harness-release. Why the hell 
was he lying here like a dummy 
when outside was the whole new 
planet he had come here to ex- 
plore? 

Not pausing to pick up any of 
his belongings, he raced along 
the spinal corridor towards the 
main exit lock. 

And stopped dead the moment 
he came in sight of it. 

Everybody else, including the 


colonel, waited with impatient 
scowls in the lock’s ante-section. 
The light of the new sun, re- 
flected from a matt white bulk- 
head, showed that they were all 
staring towards the exit but 
making no move in that direc- 
tion. 

Visions of disaster filled Ian’s 
mind. Nearest to him of the other 
passengers was Karen; he hurled 
a frantic question at her. 

“The general,’’ she explained 
in a soft but caustic tone, “is en- 
suring his immediate unpopular- 
ity. He has a bullhorn and a case 
full of spy-eyes. Take a look.’’ 

She moved aside. Risingon tip- 
toe and craning, Ian was just able 
to glimpse Odohez-Vico, framed 
in the lock aperture against 
blinding blue sky, tossing into 
the air literally by handfuls 
scores of light, off-white discs 
that soared away like the mythi- 
cal “flying saucers” of last cen- 
tury. 

Beyond the lock the glare was 
too intense for Ian to make out 
more than the predictable fact 
that the base staff had come 
crowding into the open, but he 
couldn’t see their features. 

Abruptly a deep voice boomed, 
“Who the hell are you, and what 
do you think you’re doing?” 

His fi rst task complete, 
Ordohez-Vico slammed his case 
shut and raised his bullhorn, 
which he wore on a baldric. In a 
crisp bark he identified himself 
and described his mission. 

There was a stunned silence. 
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Then there followed a roar of 
laughter, at first nervous, then 
mocking, and a clear high girl’s 
voice shouted, “Oh, wait till 
you’ve been here a couple of days! 
Then you’ll know the only secrets 
on this planet are the aliens’!’’ 

A rattle of applause greeted 
the remark. 

But it served mainly to make 
the general boil over. He raised 
his bullhorn again and bellowed, 
“You'll regret that, young 
woman— I promise you! Over 
there I see the retiring director 
Dr. Rorschach — come here, 
please. And also Dr Toko Nab- 
ura; is that you? I propose to start 
my investigation immediately. 
Take me on a txjmplete guided 
tour of this base. I shall also re- 
quire unhindered access to your 
computerised data-stores. As for 
the rest of you!” 

His voice rose sharply. 

“You will remain here until I 
return, in plain sight! If one of 
you so much as walks around to 
the far side of the ship that will 
be sufficient reason for me to 
close the base and order your 
immediate embarkation, bring- 
ing nothing with you, not even 
clothes!” 

“He’s out of his mind,” Ian 
whispered. 

“Have you only just reali.sed? ” 
Karen murmured dryly. 

“Ah. . . General,” said the 
same deep voice as before, which 
Ian now recognised from 
recordings — it sounded different 
uttering an angry shout from 


what he had heard in normal 
conversational tones. 

“Yes, Director, what is it?” 

“We may at least move into the 
shadow of the ship?” 

“Ah. . . Very well, but re- 
member my spy-eyes are keeping 
constant watch.” 

“And may we speak to our new 
colleagues?” 

Ordohez-Vico hesitated. 
Rorschach went on, “We’ re ex- 
pecting news of our homes and 
familities, you know, and of ev- 
erything that’s been happening 
on Earth. And the ship’s visit /u/.s 
been somewhat delayed. . .” 

How are these people going to 
enjoy what they hear? The thought 
flashed across Ian’s mind. The 
Kenya-U ganda war, the Indonesian 
famine, the Argentine plague, that 
terrible tsunami with the two- 
thousand-mile feteh tvhich devas- 
tated so much of South Japan, and 
everything else that’s created such 
havoc recently. . . Hard to imagine 
all that in two .short years! 

“ Ve ry we 1 1, ” O rdo hez- V ico s a id 
curtly. “You may talk together. 
But do so in plain sight of my 
spy-eyes at all times. ” 

He marched iJomix)usly down 
the ship’s external ramp and 
vanished from Ian’s view. 

ril be damned,” Karen said, 
exhaling gustily. “If ever a man 
combined maximum gall with 
minimum common sense. . . Oh, 
well; let’s get outside and see 
what this place really looks like.” 

The crew stood aside to let the 
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passengers go out first, led by 
Achmed Hossein who was due to 
replace Toko Nabura. Ian was 
last in line. . . and the moment he 
steppedout, the light hit him like 
a hammer. In his haste to leave 
his cabin he had omitted to bring 
dark glasses. But the last thing 
he wanted was to turn around 
and fetch them; even so trivial an 
act might make Ordohez-Vico 
suspicious. He shaded his eyes 
with his hands, and shortly his 
vision adjusted enough to give 
him his first clear sight of 
mankind’s precarious stellar 
bridgehead. 

The base rested on the layer of 
ribbed, roughened glass into 
which a half-mile circle of the 
plateau had been fused prior to 
the original landing. Wind-borne 
sand-grains had scratched and 
eroded it, but it was still hurt- 
fully bright in full sunshine. 

The buildings were low, and 
clustered together. A sort of 
pseudopod extended from them 
to and past the edge of the glass 
circle. That was, so to speak, the 
base’s umbilical cord. It included 
a water-pipe connected to a well 
sunk into a layer of what corre- 
sponded to chalk, where millions 
of litres of pure sweet rainwater 
had been trapped in an age when 
the climate hereabouts was dif- 
ferent, and a conveyor to bring in 
native vegetation from the north 
coast, the only region where it 
was dense on the island. That 
was to supply the food- 
converters, housed over there in 


a shed adjacent to the refectory 
and recreation complex and pow- 
ered by solar mirrors on its roof 
They processed the raw material 
into a remarkable variety of 
humanly-edible dishes, not to 
mention e,xcellent wine and beer, 
thanks to the care with which 
their master tapes had been 
programmed. 

It had always seemed ironical 
to Ian that when Yakov Berendt 
invented the food-converter he 
had predicted in high excitement 
an end to famine. How could 
anybody go hungry, he de- 
manded, when every tiny village 
and hamlet possessed a machine 
capable of turning any sort of 
plant from trees to algae into a 
nourishing, even a delicious diet? 

But people still starved, and 
not infrequently they did so by 
the million. Because such a 
machine large enough to feed 
even a hundred people cost as 
much as a light aircraft or a lux- 
ury yacht. Therefore the com- 
monest purchasers of food- 
converters were hotel and rest- 
aurant chains in the wealthy, 
not the improverished, nations of 
Earth. The millennium seemed 
as far away as ever. 

Partway along this “umbilical 
cord’’ a building stood isolated 
from the rest, headquarters of 
the civil engineering section 
Karen was assigned to take over. 
Directly below lay a vein of 
high-quality iron ore, and all 
around, of course, were vast 
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amounts of aluminium com- 
pounds. Solar furnaces, many 
built right here, provided plenty 
of metal for building purposes 
and simple maintenance of the 
less complex equipment. Plastics 
were also made there, from vege- 
tation or the tarry bitumen- 
equivalent of which a dozen de- 
posits were known on the main- 
land opposite. 

Parked between there and the 
main portion of the base were 
five hovercraft: three light long- 
distance personnel transporters, 
two heavy-duty models. It was a 
slow way of getting around, but 
they floated and by following all 
possible water-routes fuel- 
requirements could be cut to a 
minimum, while they could cross 
all but the roughest ground. The 
base’s computers had long ago 
worked out optimum paths to 
any destination on the planet, 
using satellite maps. 

Ordinarily, apart from one on 
permanent reserve standby, the 
hovercraft would not have been 
here. The personnel spent most of 
their time far from base, digging 
for history. 

The only people who did usu- 
ally remain here were the six 
members of the department 
which Toko Nabura was now 
scheduled to cede to the new- 
comer Achmed Hossein, plus the 
Director and hitherto the chief 
medical biologist. . .because in 
an emergency he must be avail- 
able to save life. But that situation 
would now change, since the two 


jobs were due to be combined in 
the person of Lucas Wong. In any 
case there had been few medical 
emergencies; almost no local or- 
ganisms could infect human tis- 
sue, and when an exception did 
occur the food-converters could 
produce a tailored antibiotic 
within a matter of hours. . .a 
facility which unfortunately had 
not become available until the 
third trip, or it would have saved 
the lives of the two people who 
had died here. 

Likewise, there were six peo- 
ple in the civil engineering sec- 
tion, but apart from one person 
on base duty they were usually 
out at the various digs, supervi- 
sing the sonic and electronic 
probes, the high-pressure hoses, 
and the excavating machines 
needed toclear away the debris of 
a thousand centuries. 

The biologists spent even less 
time here, for they were con- 
stantly studying the flora and 
fauna in the hope of garnering 
clues to the natives’ disappear- 
ance, and — naturally — the ar- 
cheologists were here the most 
seldom of all. 

It looked as though they had 
put the last two years to good ef- 
fect. All around the base were 
cartons and crates and cases 
ready for shipment to Earth. Just 
so, no doubt, had the artefacts 
Ian had studied before departure 
awaited their turn on the loading 
conveyor. 

A tremor of excitement grip- 
ped him, mingled with an- 
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noyance because all that unique 
material was going to be flown 
out of his reach. 

Six administrative staff, six civil 
engineers, eight biologists, and 
ten-ivell, I guess I should think in 
terms of "ten of us’’ now. Total, 
thirty. Thirty to unriddle the mys- 
teries of an entire planet! It’s ab- 
surd! 

Which was as far as his mus- 
ings continued before he was dis- 
tracted by a cry from the girl he 
had heard speak up before: 
black-haired, green-eyed, slim, 
unmistakably Catherine Poly- 
zotis. Catching sight of Weil 
as he emerged from the shadow of 
the air-lock in Ian’s wake, she 
shouted, “Rudolf! How’s my 
brother?” 

And before Weil had the 
chance to reply, a man’s voice 
was exclaiming: 

“I’ll be damned! They actually 
sent Ian Macauley! Oh, that’s 
wonderful — I never dared hope 
for such good luck!” 


V 

A. MOMENT LATER Ian found the 
celebrated Igor Andrevski pump- 
ing his hand vigorously and 
bombarding him with greetings, 
and one second later still Cathy 
was pushing past him to confront 
Weil. 

“What about Dugal?” she in- 
sisted. 

Memory whirred like a tur- 
bine: Oh, yes! She’s the one whose 


brother had— was it incurable 
leukemia? 

Andrevski broke off Into a 
temporary local silence deep as a 
well Weil dropped words as 
heavy as stones. 

“Cathy, I’m very sorry. But he 
was dead before we returned 
home.” 

“Oh, how tragic!” Andrevski 
whispered. 

Ian was trying to think of 
something to say that would be 
sympathetic without being 
inane, when the girl simply sat 
down on the steps and buried her 
face in her hands. 

Weil was about to drop beside 
her and put his arm around her 
shoulders when Andrevski 
checked him with a gesture. 

“Leave her, Rudolf I think I 
know her a little better than you 
do. She has been preparing her- 
self for this bad news. Let her be 
alone to accept it in her own 
way.” 

Weil obeyed, although he 
looked doubtful, and went down 
to mingle with the others. An- 
drevski laid one thin hand on 
Cathy’s head for a moment, and 
then took Ian companionably by 
the arm. 

“Come, let me present you to 
the rest of your new colleagues. I 
can’t begin to tell you how 
pleased I am that you are here. 
After seeing your amazing 
analysis of the inscriptions from 
Mohenjo-Daro, and your work on 
Etruscan funerary motifs, and 
above all your reports from Zim- 
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someone 


babwe, I said to myself, ‘That 
man absolutely must come to 
Sigma Draconis!’ ” 

Ian suffered himself to be led 
along. But all the time he was 
mechanically shaking hands 
with these strangers who were 
not strangers, whom he had al- 
ready been introduced to when 
they were lightyears distant 
from him, he was thinking a 
single repetitive thought: 

I never felt so strongly about any- 
body, not in my whole life, that I 
tvould sit down and weep in public 
at his death. I should he able to feel 
that deeply. I would like to. And I 
can’t. 

Overhead, like vultures, 
floated the spy-eyes Ordo- 
hez-Vico had turned loose. One, 
no doubt drawn by some out- 
of-the-ordinary body-secretion, 
swooped towards Cathy 
and hovered right above her. 

He wondered if the lure con- 
sisted in her tears. 

The wait was long and hot. After 
making his tour of the actual 
buildings, Ordohez-Vico insisted 
on being shown all the alien ar- 
tefacts which had so carefully 
been packaged for shipment, and 
seeing their work undone some of 
the resident personnel began to 
grumble aloud, only to be bus bed 
by Weil and his fellow crewmem- 
bers, who stressed that what the 
general had said was all too true; 
he was perfectly prepared to close 
the base. 

“Maybe we should arrange 


to — ah — lose him!” 
muttered. 

“Even that wouldn’t help, ’ was 
Weil’s sour answer. “If he doesn’t 
come back to give his personal 
assurance there’s no plot being 
hatched here, that will be the end 
of starflight for good and all.’’ 

Stilf if nothing else, this delay 
afforded Ian to hear the latest 
news of the excavations, and An- 
drevski was voluble on the sub- 
ject. So were his other new co- 
workers, in particular the 
improbably-named Olaf Mukerji 
whose parents had also been ar- 
cheologists and who had met on a 
dig in the mountain fastnesses of 
Afghanistan, and the black 
American girl Sue Tennant with 
the short curly hair and the big 
disorganised teeth who had done 
excellent work in Mali, and Rug- 
giero Bono, a little tense man 
who despite his Italian name was 
Mexican by citizenship and had 
made notable contributions to 
the technique of artefact-dating, 
having switched to archeology 
from nuclear physics. And so on. 

“Yes, indeed: we’ve located 
several more city-sites, and their 
structure and contents do indi- 
cate we were right in our guess 
about a single focus from which 
civilisation and culture diffused 
without interruption over the en- 
tireplanet, very much unlikeour 
own stop-and-go-and-stop pat- 
tern, hm? Maybe they didn’t like 
to waste time! Right now we’re 
sinking our Itest efforts into the 
one we’ve code-named Peat.” 
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“Why Pete?” 

“What? Oh! P-E-A-T, because 
the cover is mostly decayed veg- 
etable matter and relatively easy 
to shift. I’ve been there a lot re- 
cently, with Cathy who could tell 
you more than I can. I’m sure. 
Next most promising is the one 
we’ve called Ash, because it’s a 
Pompeii situation; the cover is 
friable volcanic dust and also 
easy to shift though unfortu- 
nately the degree ofpreservation 
is a lot poorer — there were prob- 
ably earth-tremors. But that’s 
Olaf and Sue’s baby, so ask them 
for the latest. Then there’s one 
which we spotted on a satellite- 
map and baptised Silt, which 
we’re not really into yet; it’s at a 
river-mouth and seems to have 
been buried by fine soft mud and 
then heaved back towards the 
surface before the stuff com- 
pressed in deep water, so we’re 
pushing ahead there as well, 
mostly with the hoses. 

“We’ve been busy at the earlier 
sites too, of course — Snowfall 
One yielded some fascinating 
stuff though Snowfall Two had 
been subject to so much glacial 
action we decided we’d best leave 
it to a remote automatic analyser 
looking for anomalous concen- 
trations of metal and such. And 
I’m afraid very little came of 
Seabed either, which we had 
high hopes of when the ship last 
called, because the aquatic life 
here is just as destructive as 
Earth’s and the sea-water if any- 
thing more corrosive, so. . .” A 


shrug and a wave. 

Ian finally uttered the ques- 
tion which meant most to him: a 
single word. 

“Inscriptions?” 

“I should have mentioned 
them at once, shouldn’t I? Yes, 
there have been two very impor- 
tant developments in that area 
since the ship last called. First 
off Lucas’s people established 
something that has absolutely 
convinced us this printed-crystal 
technique was their counterpart 
of writing. Some of the surviving 
species can actually imprint 
suitable rocks with a distorted 
trace of their own field — leaving 
a false spoor, as it were, to mis- 
lead predators that are hunting 
them down. And the second thing 
is that at each of the sites we’ve 
opened up in the past two years, 
we’ve found what we’ve nick- 
named libraries. Large struc- 
tures, jam-packed with printed 
crystals, and a great many of 
them with good loud patterns re- 
sonating in their structure. Plus, 
naturally, a lot more blanked by 
random noise.” 

“How many is a great many?” 
Ian breathed. 

“Oh, about thirty-five 
thousand. A few per cent.” 

“What?” 

“Damn it, how many books do 
you find in a human library?” 

“I didn’t mean that. I 
meant. . .” Ian clenched his fists. 
“Have you made any progress 
towards deciphering them?” 

Andrevski looked lugubrious. 
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“None whatever. So far as the 
palaeolinguistic aspect is con- 
cerned, we’re relying entirely on 
you. Though naturally we ll give 
you all the help we can.” 

Time had passed. A lot of time. 
Shadows had lengthened and the 
breeze was strengthening with 
the approach of dusk. Cathy stirred 
and lowered her hands from her 
red-rimmed eyes; instantly the dry 
air erased her last tears. 

Poor Dugal. To have lived thirty- 
two years, with such a sharp mind, 
such splendid ambitions. . .and 
then to have it go for nothing. How 
like the natives of this world! 

Stiffly she rose and walked 
over to the group of her col- 
leagues who were chatting with 
this new arrival, this man Ian 
M acauley who, at least according 
to Igor, had done work in his 
twenties which deserved com- 
parison with that of Michael 
Ventris and Champollion. He 
was gaunt and gawky, and he 
kept nervously plucking at his 
untidy red hair, but to judge by 
the smiles on the others’ faces he 
was making a good impression. 

As she drew near, they fell si- 
lent and looked at her. No doubt 
Igor would already have ex- 
plained why she was sitting alone 
crying. Well, for the moment that 
was over. She felt purged of grief 
for the time being, able to reason 
and react. 

“Dr M acauley?” she said, and 
offered her hand. “I’m Cathy 
Polyzotis, as you’ve probably 


realised.” 

Somewhat awkwardly he 
shook with her, and said, 
“I’m — ah — I’m terribly sorry 
about your brother. Dr 
Polyzotis.” 

“Cathy, please. . . Well, I was 
expecting it, you know. It had to 
happen sooner or later, and it can 
only happen once.” She hesitated 
and glanced around. “Is that 
general going to keep us waiting 
here all night as well as allday?” 

“He went back inside,” Igor 
grunted. “After examining the 
artefacts we’d packed for dis- 
patch. Probably wants to make 
sure the computer records don’t 
describe them as ultra-guns or 
hyper-bombs or whatever the 
hell.” 

“It makes me feel,” Cathy said 
with a shudder, “that everybody 
on Earth must have gone mad.” 

“Not quite,” Ian said. “But 
they’re getting close. ” 

She blinked at him, and the 
rest of the little group were jolted 
too. 

“You sound as though you 
mean that!” Olaf said. 

“I think I do. Simply knowing 
that another civilisation van- 
ished, knowing above all that the 
explanation may be in the re- 
cords they left behind which we 
can’t read. . . It's preying on the 
mind of the human race.” 

“They want to be distracted at 
all costs,” Igor suggested. “Any- 
thing so as to stop thinking about 
the idea.” 

“Yes, I’m afraid that’s the size 
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of it. The mood we left behind 
was. . . Well, I can only call it 
ugly.” 

I.VTO A DEPRESSED PAUSE there 
broke a booming shout from 
Ordonez- Vico’s bullhorn. With 
Toko and Rorschach following, 
he had emerged from the nearest 
building, the one housing the 
computers and communications 
gear. 

“Attention, allofyou! You may 
disperse to your quarters now. 
Bear in mind that my spy-eyes 
are monitoring literally every 
word and action! Assemble again 
in the refectory for a meal in 
thirty minutes. After you have 
eaten I propose to (juestion you 
collectively, employing an ad- 
vanced lie-detector, and over the 
days to come I shall interrogate 
vou individuallv, too. That is 
all!” 

He spun on his heel and 
marched back indoors. 

“He sounds like a prison-camp 
commandant!” Cathy said in 
horror. 

Ian answered in a low tone, 
“ Yes, he comes of the same st(x;k. 
An atavism. But I’m afraid he’s 
more typiciil of mankind than 
you or I.” 


VI 

It would have been hard to tell, 
simply by looking, that this base 
was in fact basic. Never before in 
human history had so much 


sheer ingenuity been focused on 
so tiny a spot. 

When Ian reached thequarters 
assigned to him, pushing his be- 
longings on a little trolley, he 
discovered they were amazingly 
spacious; he had expected far 
more primitive conditions — if 
not quite like those he was used 
to at archeological digs on Earth, 
then at any rate something 
cramped, like his cabin aboard 
Stellaris. 

On the contrary; the bedroom 
was large, he had his own bath- 
room, there was a sonic cleanser 
ready to accept his soiled clo- 
thing, the walls were brightly 
painted and there- were cheerful 
curtains at the window which 
matched the coverlet of the bed. 

But, of c-ourse, they were loc- 
ally spun from the same material 
used for flixiring, and packaging 
delicate alien artefacts, and the 
table and the two chairs — one 
upright, one easy — were made of 
the same stuff and the floor and 
the walls and the door and the 
ceiling and the bath-tub and the 
shelves were all variants of the 
same simple metal plate sand- 
wich with a foamed internal 
layer which was the best the 
foundry and machine-shop here 
couldoffer, anodised with several 
colours. 

The changes were, nonethe- 
less, very ingeniously rung. He 
was impressed — as impressed as 
he had been when, thinking in 
despair that his mass-allotment 
of twenty kilos would mean leav- 
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ing behind half the reference 
books and computer programmes 
he wanted to bring with him, he 
had discovered just how many 
data could be crammed into a 
single cassette of acceleratape 
when expense was virtually no 
object. 

He had wound up scratching 
his head and trying to decide 
what else he ought to take along. 

And he was positively shaken 
when he saw the variety of food 
offered in the cafeteria-styled re- 
fectory, which included every 
classic dish from every cuisine on 
Earth, plus a choice of more than 
fifty drinks to wash it down. 

And to think my briefing covered 
that in a single sentence-something 
like, “The machines provide a diet 
both nutritionally adequate and ex- 
ceptionally varied.” 

He was frankly goggling at the 
array of selection-knobs when 
Karen Vlady tapped his arm and 
murmured, “Ian dear, in the next 
two years you’ll have a chance to 
try them all!’ 

A valid point, in the light of 
which it didn’t seem to matter 
that this first time he wound up, 
somehow, with bird’s-nest soup, 
souvlakia, mealie porridge with 
okra sauce, and peaches Melba. 
It all tasted most convincing. 

The refectory doubled as a 
lounge and conference hall. 
Around its walls were plastic 
couches, foamed, formed and 
furred in a single operation, light 


enough to be carried by one per- 
son if it was desired to re-arrange 
the room. In the centre of the 
floor were stackable chairs and a 
dozen tables, each capable of seat- 
ing four people. 

Ordohez-Vico had arrived 
early and created for himself a 
sort of place of honour, with 
Rorschach, Wong and Weil as his 
companions. He ate little, but 
kept sweeping the room with a 
defiant, challenging glare. 

Ian accepted an invitation to 
sit with Cathy and Andrevski, 
with Olaf, Sue, Ruggiero and 
Irene Bakongu — who seemed to 
be an old and close friend of 
Ruggiero’s — at the next table. 
Even though Andrevski kept 
urging him to take another and 
yet another glass of a delicious 
white wine, based on a tape deli- 
vered by the second expedition 
which had retained extraordi- 
narily fine detail despite count- 
less replayings, Ian found the 
meal a terrible ordeal. 
Ordonez- Vico’s spy-eyes had 
found their way indoors, inevita- 
bly, and one of them clung to the 
ceiling directly above their table 
like a patch of mould. 

Moreover the knowledge 
weighed on him: This is all of us, 
and very nearly all we have! 

Comparing this base to the 
planet as a whole was like com- 
paring one human life-span to 
the period since the disappear- 
ance of the natives. 

He was not alone in lacking ap- 
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petite. Much food was left on 
many plates. . .not that it mat- 
tered, for it would all be recycled 
through the processors. When 
the tension had reached near 
breaking-point, Ordohez-Vico fi- 
nally rose, cleared his throat, and 
produced his lie-detector. 

“ Your attention, please! First I 
propose to make some calibra- 
tions. I shall put some questions, 
and pick on one of you at random 
to supply the answer.” 

He left his seat and followed a 
weaving path through the hall 
which took him past every table. 
His glance darted from face to 
face, then to his lie-detector, then 
back again. It was noticeable 
that his eyes paused a fraction 
longer when he looked at the 
women, as though he resented 
their presence. 

And it was a woman he called 
on to answer his first question: 
Toko Nabura. 

“These aliens — how long ago 
did they die out?” 

“About a hundred thousand 
years, plus or minus four 
thousand.” 

“Why aren’t you more precise 
about the date? You!” And a 
woman again; Sue Tennant. 

Wearily she replied, “This is a 
world with vigorous tectonics 
and rapid changes of climate. It’s 
hard to calibrate the strata.” 

“ Yet you assert that their ear- 
liest traces are only some three 
thousand years prior to their 
last. How do you e.xplain that?” 
He was pointing at a woman 


again, and this time at Cathy. 

She had spent the meal in a 
brown study of depression, eat- 
ing little, speaking only when 
addressed. Now, though, she con- 
trived to rouse herself and find 
an answer. 

“Oh. . . Oh, everything points 
to it.” 

“I want details!” Ordohez-Vico 
strode over to her. “Don’t think 
you can get away with vague 
doubletalk!” 

“General! ’ — sharply, from 
Andrevski. “Cathy was told, only 
a few hours ago, that her brother 
died after she left Earth.” 

“I know all about that, and I 
still want a proper answer!” 

All around the hall chairs 
scraped as people pushed them 
back resignedly. This was going 
to be long and unpleasant, that 
was plain. 

But by now Cathy had all her 
wits about her, and was looking 
Ordohez-Vico straight in the eye. 
She said, “With respect, general. 
I’m not sure you’d understand ifl 
said that the phi-diffusion factor 
in the modified orthorhodoclo- 
sites, the pyruvitic gangliar for- 
mation.s, and the Type G-9 ar- 
tefacts which are the main items 
in respect of which we’ve so far 
established a definite temporal 
progression, because they are 
found at all the sites we’ve inves- 
tigated rather than at one or 
two. . .when taken inconjunction 
with contemporary C-14 uptake 
in surviving near- relatives of the 
natives, and the known decay- 
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rate of epidermal pseudo-ehitin 
as established by testing it in 
various siinulable media that 
correspond to actual conditions 
at the various city-sites. . .and 
sundry other factors, natu- 
rally. . .all these things are 
what we base our estimates 
upon, and they happen to coin- 
cide within a very narrowbandof 
the past: three thousand years. 
But equally lam sure” — this with 
a sunny smile — “that you as an 
expert in your field will take an 
expert’s word in a field you’re not 
conversant with. Won’t you?” 

From the far side of the hall 
there was a noise as though 
somebody was trying to stifle a 
laugh, without much success. 
Ordonez- Vico whirled, as though 
suspecting mockery, but all he 
saw was Achmed Hossein hold- 
ing a napkin to his mouth and a 
great many polite smiles at sur- 
rounding tables. 

As for Ian, he wanted to clap 
his hands. But all he dared do 
was give Cathy a wink, which 
she acknowledged with a moue 
before reaching for the wine- 
bottle. 

Breathing heavily, Ordo- 
nez-Vico rounded on Rorschach. 

“You’ve been here six 
years — why haven’t you come up 
with any solid facts?” 

Rorschach, as usual, brushed 
at his bald forehead as though 
still expecting to find on it the 
hair he had lost since his arrival. 

“But we have. A great many. 
As a result of slow, thorough re- 


search, particularly by compar- 
ing the scanty remains of the in- 
telligent species themselves — I 
mean their fragmentary 
corpses — with their nearest sur- 
viving relatives. Of which there 
are about four hundred and fifty, 
aren’t there, Lucas? I’m talking 
about species, obviously.” 

“Nearly five hundred when 
you take genetic resemblances 
into account,” Lucas Wong said 
with a sigh. 

“So what are these solid facts?” 
Ordohez-Vico barked. “I didn’t 
notice them when I was going 
through your reports on Earth!” 

Rorschach allowed that point 
to sink into the minds of every- 
body else present by hesitating 
just sufficiently long before he 
answered. 

“This is almost cruel!” Cathy 
breathed. 

“He deserves it, ” Ian muttered. 

“Well, for example,” Ror- 
schach said, looking up at the 
ceiling, “we know they were very 
much like us in some respects. 
We know they were interested in 
the universe around them. We 
suspect they traded among each 
other. We’re almost certain they 
had the equivalent of writing, 
and beyond doubt they had 
transportation, communication, 
science, mathematics. . . But we 
also know that in some ways they 
were very different from man- 
kind. Above all, their culture must 
have been as influenced as all 
human cultures have always 
been by sex.” 
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He paused, having judged 
— rightly, as was clear— that he 
had used a word which in the 
general’s vocabulary was of li- 
mited significance, and pejora- 
tive into the bargain. 

“What do you mean?” 

“I think you’d better ask 
Lucas, rather than me,” 
Rorschach suggested. 

“I will decide who is to answer 
which question. In this case. . . 
You!” 

He pointed at Nadine Shah, a 
handsome woman (a woman 
again, as though he really be- 
lieved he could catch one in a lie 
more easily than he could a man) 
in her late forties, who was 
Lucas’s chief assistant and the 
leading authority present on 
comparative biology. 

In a clear voice she replied, 
“Unless they were improbably 
different from their surviving 
cousins, they were bisexual as we 
are, but both sexes coexisted in 
the same individual. Infancy was 
a neuter stage; there followed a 
male stage; and after that there 
was a comparatively short 
female stage prior to the infertil- 
ity of old age.” 

That, for the moment, silenced 
Ordohez-Vico, and gave Rudolf 
Weil the chance to say, “That’s 
new, isn’t it?” 

Nadine nodded. “Yes, when 
you last called we were still 
under the misapprehension that 
we were dealing with no more 
than an extreme degree of sexual 
differentiation. Now we’ve actu- 


ally tracked several individuals 
through the transition stage. It 
lasts about a year, after which 
w'hat was a functional male is in- 
contestably a functional female. 
There are terrestrial parallels, of 
course, such as oysters.” 

“Kindly do not talk among 
yourselves!” Ordohez-Vico 
snapped. “Simply answer my 
questions!” 

Obediently the company fell 
silent again. 

“Explain more aljout the dif- 
ferences betw’een them and us. 
You!” Pointing now at Ruggiero 
Bono. 

“They thought differently from 
the way we do, and that’s the long 
and short of it,” sighed the little 
dark man. “They approached 
problems similar to ours by a dif- 
ferent route. Up there on the 
moon they equipped their tele- 
scope with — with something or- 
ganic", where we’d have used 
solid-state electronics. We dug 
that flying-machine out from 
under a pile of snow, and from 
that and everything else that’s 
reasonably intact we’ve deduced 
that they could store enormous 
amounts of energy in ways we’d 
regard as fit only for a kid’s toy: 
like twisting rubber bands! They 
used springs and filaments, ex- 
cept somehow' they managed to 
pack the energy right away on 
the molecular level. Oh, they did 
things w'e can barely guess at!” 

“So what happened to them?” 
Ordohez-Vico rapped, and 
pointed at Andrevski for the 
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answer. 

Perfectly calm and collected, 
the chief archeologist wiped a 
trace of wine from his upper lip 
and planted both elbows on the 
table with a thoughtful expres- 
sion. “Well, a great many pos- 
sibilities remain open,” he said 
judiciously, “ril list them with 
their various pros and cons, keep- 
ing track as best I can. There’s 
the possibility that they may 
have emigrated, to begin with.” 

“What?” 

“Well, as I said, many pos- 
sibilities remain open! Myself I 
don’t think that’s to be seriously 
considered. More to the point, 
perhaps, is the idea of epidemic 
disease. We know they had rapid 
transportation, so it’s conceiv- 
able that they may have spread 
some fatal virus so swiftly 
around the planet they had no 
chance to develop immunity 
against it. On the other hand, the 
bioelectronics on the moon, 
which have just been mentioned, 
argue that they must have been 
very skilled in organic chemis- 
try. It’s reasonable to assume 
that their medicine too would 
have been very advanced. 

“Did they exterminate them- 
selves in a war? Well, we’ve 
found no traces to suggest that 
any oftheircities were laid waste 
by other than the natural forces: 
weathering, earthquakes, and 
suchlike. But it’s not impossible, 
even though we’ve ruled out ex- 
plosives, nuclear or otherwise, and 
massive doses of any substance 


we know to be poisonous to the 
contemporary fauna And radia- 
tion weapons, too. It’s been sug- 
gested that some disease may 
have been deliberately sown 
broadcast — in other words, they 
may have fought a biological 
war — -but there’s an excellent 
reason for discarding that idea, 
too. ” 

“What?” 

“How could they have cram- 
med such a vast range of 
achievement into so short a time 
if they’d wasted any of their in- 
genuity on quarrelling among 
themselves? We’ve surveyed this 
planet from space over, and over, 
and over; we’ve probed the sur- 
face with sonar, electronic detec- 
tors, all our most reliable tech- 
niques. We’ve found a coherent 
cross-section of relics. In three 
thousand years they went 
from — oh — what we’d call the 
Neolithic stage, smelting copper 
and baking pottery vessels, to 
spaceflight. It took us more than 
twice as long.” 

“How do you know these condi- 
tions didn’t exist simultane- 
ously?” Ordohez-Vico broke in. 
“They do on Earth!” 

“A very acute question,” An- 
drevski acknowledged. “Let me 
make my point a little clearer. 
We have found a central focus 
from which their culture appears 
to have disseminated — the sole 
place at which the full range of 
artefacts has been discovered. As 
one progresses along a line of ex- 
pansion, or more exactly acone of 
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expansion, because it broadens 
as it grows longer, the lower level 
disappears. At the far side of the 
planet from this focus I men- 
tioned, there seem to be no 
primitive vessels, no copper im- 
plements, no artefacts that can 
be dated to the earlier, rather 
than the later, stage of their de- 
velopment. It’s as though, to take 
an Earthly analogy, the civilisa- 
tion which arose in the Fertile 
Crescent had expanded without 
interruption westwards, en- 
gulfed Europe, crossed to North 
America, then spread to the far 
side of the Pacific, expanded over 
the whole of Asia and India, and 
returned to its still-intact point 
of origin. . .where, naturally, 
things would by then have been 
very much changed. This is 
another thing to bear in mind 
when considering the possibility 
of them being wiped out in a war; 
this single continuous expan- 
sion, as though they never met 
any opposition. Without opposi- 
tion, what cause for war? But — ” 
Andrevski raised an admonitory 
finger. “This brings in a related 
subject, one which I presume to 
have been at the forefront of the 
minds of those who sent you. 
Were they wiped out by an attack 
from space?” 

Someone gave vent to a ner- 
vous titter. Ordohez-Vico quelled 
it with a glare like a flame- 
thrower. 

“Go on!” 

Andrevski studied his hands 
with intent concentration. 


“This hypothesis assumes the 
existence of yet another species, 
so jealous of its privileges that it 
scours the galaxy in search of 
possible competitors, and upon 
discovering them attacks with- 
out mercy. Am I correct in gues- 
sing that this is what’s worrying 
people at home?” 

Ordohez-Vico hesitated; then 
he said with an air of defiance, 
“Yes!” 

“I see. As a matter of fact, I 
carried out quite an exhaustive 
computer analysis of this idea 
when it firstoccurred to me. It led 
to apairofextremely interesting 
conclusions: on the one hand, any 
such species with the technology 
to attain space-travel would 
stand between an eighty-nine 
and a ninety-nine per cent 
chance of fighting a disastrous 
final war before reaching 
another star, and on the other, 
assuming it did discover hyper- 
flight, it would have technology 
adequate to sterilise whole 
planets, not simply to hunt down 
members of one particular race. 
In sum, general, if that were why 
the natives disappeared, the odds 
are several thousand to one in 
favour of this planet having be- 
come a belt of asteroids. . .which 
I think you’ll concede it has not?” 

Moment by moment Ordo- 
hez-Vico’s cheeks were 
growing redder, as though he 
suspected he was being mocked 
but could not put his finger on 
precisely how. 

“Then what other explana- 
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tions can you offer?” he snapped. 

“Oh, several!” Andrevski said, 
and in parenthesis to Cathy: 
“More wine, please; this is mak- 
ing me thirsty. . . Yes, several, as 
I was saying. I believe we can 
rule out predators straight away, 
because there are no large pred- 
ators on the planet at present, 
and without being kept in check 
by the intelligent race one would 
expect them to have multiplied il 
they existed. That is, unless their 
diet consisted exclusively of their 
intelligent cousins, and having 
eaten the last of their prey they 
starved to death — not, I submit, 
particularly likely, hm?- Para- 
sites of course are another mat- 
ter; it’s been correctly remarked 
that human body-lice would not 
survive mankind, but again none 
of the surviving species is disas- 
trously infected with parasites 
capable of killing them whole- 
sale. 

“Did their religion call for 
them to sacrifice one another, 
and ultimately reach such apitch 
of fanaticism that groups and 
factions competed to see who 
could slay the most hecatombs on 
the most frequent feast-days? It’s 
not without its Earthly parallels, 
that notion. One might cite the 
downfall of the Inca culture, the 
wars of religious intolerance, the 
Inquisition, the autos-da-fe where 
dissenters were publicly burned 
alive. . . Oh, I’m sorry. I should 
have asked whether youVe re- 
ligious.” 

“Yes!” 


“I am not, myself but I don’t 
wish to give offence. Let me leave 
that aside, then — because in any 
event it’s most unlikely. All our 
evidenee points to a planned, ra- 
tional, successful expansion from 
a single centre, as I explained, so 
that kind of lunatic brutality 
would only enter the picture if we 
strained our definition of ‘reli- 
gion’ to include an ideology like 
Nazism. . .the most colourable of 
this particular range of sugges- 
tions in my view, by the way. A 
single-minded dictator, perhaps 
bom of an exceptionally intelli- 
gent species — that could be the 
explanation we’re looking for.” 

“Appearing out of nowhere?” 

“Ah, that’s what’s most in- 
genious about this favourite 
hypothesis of mine,” Andrevski 
said, beaming. “Let’s suppose 
that two events fell very close in 
the history of this world: first, 
some solar disturbance ir- 
radiated the planet and provoked 
a higher-than-normal incidence 
of mutation, includingone which 
generated intelligence. Remark- 
able intelligence! Constant ex- 
pansion followed for three 
thousand years, until the small 
original nucleus of intelligent 
creatures had explored the whole 
planet — or rather, their descen- 
dants had — and visited the 
moon. And then came a fatal set- 
back: the planet’s magnetic field 
underwent a periodic reversal, 
like those we know about on 
Earth. They perceived their sur- 
roundings in terms of elec- 
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tromagnetic fields, they most 
likely communicated in the same 
mode; their entire world-picture 
was dependent on such effects. 
Suddenly. .. they went insane. 
Because they had all, simultane- 
ously, lost touch with reality. 
How does that appeal to you, 
general?” 

Andrevski sat back with a 
smug expression, while Ordo- 
nez-Vico was visibly floundering 
in the welter of his words. 

“A great theory,” Rudolf Weil 
said dryly. “Except that it doesn’t 
hang together. There wasn’t any 
such solar flare-up; it would have 
left traces on the rocks of the 
moon, and we eliminated that 
idea on the first trip.” 

“And the last two magnetic- 
field reversals here were forty 
thousand years too early, and 
thirty-eight thousand years too 
late, respectively,” Ruggiero 
added. “Oh, Igor!” 

Not a whit abashed, Andrevski 
said, “I know, I know! But it 
would be such an elegant expla- 
nation if it were true, wouldn’t 
it?” 

It was beginning to dawn on 
the general that he had been led 
a very long way up a very twisted 
garden path. One instant before 
he erupted Rorschach said has- 
tily, “What it comes to really, 
general, is that we’ve been dri- 
ven back on the supposition that 
the natives’ downfall was due to 
some flaw in their constitution, 
but that it must have been one 
which affected them differently 


from us. Maybe their sudden rise 
to planetary domination was due 
to a — well, a form of drug. 
Perhaps some local food-plant 
mutated into a form which 
stimulated their intelligence, 
but had long-term effects on their 
metabolism, or their breeding 
capacity. Or perhaps it was killed 
off by a blight. I grant you that’s 
improbable for the same reason 
that an epidemic is improbable, 
but we’re groping around in the 
dark, we really are!” 

During this speech the general 
had been recovering his self- 
control by consulting his lie- 
detector and taking a great many 
deep and rapid breaths. 

He said now, “My impression is 
that you do not believe I mean 
what I say. Well, I do not believe 
you, either! This device of 
mine” — he held it up — ^“has not 
revealed any direct false- 
hoods. . .but Dr Andrevski 
has attempted to confuse me with 
what he promptly confessed to be 
an indirect falsehood! By that I 
mean a web of words designed to 
lead his listeners astray. Be 
warned! It is not my responsibil- 
ity to prove that you are lying. It 
is your responsibility to prove 
beyond any shadow of doubt that 
you are telling the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth! Starting tomorrow, early, 
I shall interrogate each of you in 
turn, in depth and in detail. And 
if anybody tries to deceive me, 
you know what will happen. 
Now, if somebody will guide me 
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back to my quarters. . .?” 

When the general had gone 
Cathy said, her face very pale, “A 
man like that was chosen by the 
UN to be their representative, to 
sift through our data and p)ester 
us with questions. . . No, I simply 
don’t believe it!” 

“I susp)ect Ian could tell you 
how horribly true it is,” An- 
drevski muttered. 

“Yes indeed,” Ian said. “But 
don’t forget — his spy-eyes are 
monitoring everything we say, 
and he may conceivably have the 
patience to play through every 
tape from every last one of them. 
I think we’d better go quietly and 
quickly to our beds.” 


VII 

Thanks to Ordohez-Vico the 
normal work of the ship’s 
thirty-day stopover was going 
ahead far more slowly than 
usual; still, it was going ahead 
after a fashion. Ten days after 
the landing Weil was busy 
supervising the loading of the 
first Earth-bound packages into 
the hold made empty by delivery 
of the new equipment which was 
now being distributed to the var- 
ious departments, chiefly more 
refined remote analysis gear. 
There had been a major break- 
through in that field — ironically, 
as a by-product of counter- 
terrorist measures. Most of the 
new devices had first been used 


to spot mail-bombs and concealed 
weapons at frontier posts and 
airports. 

Thanks to the general’s med- 
dling, most of the packages had 
had to be re-made after he 
opened them for inspection. 

“Morning, Rudolf” a voice said 
from behind him, and he turned 
to find Rorschach approaching. 

“Morning, Valentine,” Weil 
answered. “How are things 
going?” 

“Oh. . . Not too badly, consid- 
ering. Everybody has behaved 
extremely well. By this time I 
wouldn’t have been surprised if 
someone had punched Ordo- 
nez-Vico in the jaw. ” 

“Nor would I,” Weil agreed. 
“I’ve sometimes been tempt- 
ed. . .” He mopped his face, 
sighing. “When I think of all the 
things I wanted to see on this 
visit, I get furious. This isn’t in 
the least how I expected to use up 
my last few days here. And I bet 
it isn’t how you expected to use 
yours.” 

Rorschach hesitated. “Well 
— ah. . . They aren’t going to 
be my last few davs, after all. ” 

“What?” 

“The fact that you have to take 
Ordohez-Vico back with you 
means only nine personnel can 
be rotated. So I’ll drop off the list. 
Lucas never wanted to become 
Director, you know, and I don’t 
think he deserves to have the job 
forced on him. My health is good, 
I have no special ties on Earth, 
and I think I’m reasonably well 
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liked by the staff. So I’ll stay.” 

Weil gave a whistle. “What 
does the general think about that 
idea?” 

“He doesn’t know yet. But I 
have plenty of good reasons to 
offer him — not that one can be 
sure he’s suceptible to reason, 
hm? Ah. . . There’s one thing 
that’s been troubling me, you 
know.” 

“Only one?” Weil uttered a 
sour chuckle. “That being. . .?” 

“Is there a real risk of us being 
stranded? I mean, even if we per- 
suade the general those rumours 
about alien weapons are ground- 
less, is there a chance that the 
Fund may be abolished any- 
way?” 

“Yes, I’m afraid there is.” 

“I thought you’d say that.” 
Eyes concealed behind dark glas- 
ses because the glare out here 
was as ever fierce, Rorschach 
looked towards the western hori- 
zon. “Would they give us at least 
some kind of link with home? 
Perhaps a cheap automatic qua- 
space missile that would shuttle 
back and forth carrying news and 
data?” 

“The suggestion has been 
made, but it was turned down.” 

“What?” 

“It was blocked by the same 
sort of paranoid suspicion that 
sent Ordonez-Vico here. A joint 
Russo-American- Japanese con- 
sortium published plans for just 
such a robot ship, quite cheap, 
very reliable, capable of being 
put into service in little more 


than a year. Do I have to explain 
what became of the proposal? ” 

Rorschach said bitterly, 
“Another plot by the rich to keep 
secrets from the poor. The build- 
ers would have first crack at our 
alien science.” 

“Cynical! But all too accurate. 
Nonetheless you can rest assured 
that when I get home I’m going to 
devote the remainder of my ac- 
tive life to fighting that sort of 
short-sighted idiocy. If I have 
anything to do with it, the base 
here won’t be cut off After all, 
the data we’re taking back in- 
clude a good many exciting new 
discoveries, and perhaps. . . No, 
it’s probably too much to hope 
for.” 

“Sol gather from talkingtoour 
new recruits,” Rorschach sighed, 
turning to look at the base build- 
ings again. “They all paint a very 
dismal picture. Crisis on crisis, 
famine, epidemics, all these 
petty wars about nothing much, 
and here and there signs of a 
major war. Correct?” 

“Yes.” 

“I sometimes wonder, you 
know, whether there’s an inevi- 
table limit to the achievements of 
intelligent beings. The natives 
here — now mankind, not for the 
first time on the brink of 
suicide. . . It reminds me of the 
old joke question: is there intel- 
ligent life on Earth? And we’re 
the first people in a position to 
wonder about it seriously.” 

With all too obvious an air of 
changing the subject, Weil said. 
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“Speaking of the new recruits, 
how do they impress you?” 

“Oh, I think we’ll get on well 
together. I’m sure Achmed will 
handle the communications and 
computer side most competently, 
and Karen Vlady is extremely 
likeable as well as being admira- 
bly qualified, and — oh, the lot of 
them strike me as ideal for our 
kind of existence. Bar one, to be 
candid, and I’d like your opinion 
about him.” 

“Not by any chance Ian 
M acauley?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Yes, he’s something of an odd- 
ity, isn’t he? Tense, and remote, 
and seeming to live somewhere 
different from the rest of us. But 
Igor was delighted to get him, 
wasn’t he?” 

“Oh, yes, and at present he ap- 
pears to be settling in well and 
making a good impression on his 
colleagues. I can’t say why it is 
I’m concerned about him; I just 
know I am. What do you think?” 

“I’d back him to crack the na- 
tive language.” 

“ You honestly believe he’s that 
good?” 

“He has a great deal of deter- 
mination. I could tell, the mo- 
ment I met him, he’d had to fight 
a hell of a battle against himself 
before agreeing to be sent here. 
He hated the prospect of being 
shut up with a dozen near- 
strangers in the ship, but he 
overcame that too and made 
himself popular during the voy- 
age. Yes, I think he has it in him 
to batter away until he makes a 


breakthrough. But he’ll probably 
go about it some very personal 
and unexpected way.” 

Rorschach glanced at his 
watch. “I hope,” he muttered, 
“that he doesn’t do anything per- 
sonal and unexpected today. The 
general is spending the morning 
in the relic-shed with him, Cathy 
and Igor, being told about the 
printed crystals they brought in 
from the peat-site. It’s the most 
explosive situation yet Ian’s un- 
predictable, as you just said; Igor 
made it clear the first evening 
that he thinks the general is a 
blockhead, and Cathy. . . Well, 
she seems to have recovered well 
from the shock of hearing about 
her brother, but she’s a deep per- 
son, and hides her feelings much 
too often.” 

He brightened slightly. “Well, 
at any rate if we get through 
today intact, things should be 
easier from tomorrow on. The 
next thing Ordonez- Vico wants is 
a sight of our working methods, 
so he’s going to let us get back on 
the job. Having something to do 
will bleed off a lot of our accumu- 
lated tension.” 

I WISH that bloody man would get 
off our necks! I want to start work 
on these printed crystals he doesn’t 
give a hoot for. Back on Earth I had 
how many through my hands- 
-eighteen, nineteen.^ And most of 
their patterns scrambled. But here 
there are hundreds, and at the digs 
there are thousands, and I’m itch- 
ing, absolutely itching to get at 
them! 
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Restless, Ian paced up and 
down the aisles between the bare 
metal storage-racks of the relic- 
shed — not the original, which 
had been made of steel plates, but 
a hastily-erected substitute of 
plastic and aluminium, with 
minimal magnetic sensitivity. 

All around him were 
thousands of relics brought in 
from various digs, those in the 
best state of preservation or 
found in what appeared to be sig- 
nificant conjunction with one 
another. But every last one was 
horribly enigmatic. A sort of 
pear-shaped thing here, with a 
hook on the narrow end, about a 
metre and a half long. . . and next 
a cluster of five corroded bars', 
like the frame of a child’s 
swing. . .and next a sort of plate, 
a concave shallow disc with four 
large and four small protuber- 
ances spaced equidistantly 
around its circumference. . .and 
there other and always other ar- 
tefacts, purpose unknown and 
unguessed. 

But I’ve got to make guesses, and 
start making them right away! 

He glanced around. There was 
some kind of low-key argument 
going on at the far end of the 
shed, where in an open space a 
big bench held an array of scien- 
tific equipment — radio-daters, 
neutron-bombardment analy- 
sers, various chemical analysers, 
and a computer remote with a 
metre-wide screen and the con- 
trols which linked it to the base’s 
main computers. It sounded as 
though it might continue for 


some while. 

Almost guiltily he picked up 
the five corroded bars and ex- 
amined them. They were large 
and heavy, and one of them was 
half a metre shorter than the 
rest. 

Now if I tvere a crab-shaped six- 
limbed creature with electromagne- 
tic perceptions, what the hell would 
I use that for? I-Hmm! Interesting! 
I think it was meant to stand up- 
right, and if it were just a little more 
spread out. . . Where’s that disc? 
How big is it? 

He leaned the clustered bars 
against a strut and picked the 
disc up. It also was very heavy, 
but if it were laid on the 
ground. . . and if that hook-tipped 
what’s-it were. . . 

Hmm! He rubbed his chin, star- 
ing at the items arranged side by 
side. Now if only- 

“Cathy!” he shouted. “This 
group here, coded Ash 5248 
through 5250! Were any organic 
remains found in association 
with the metal bits?” 

The altercation at the far end 
of the shed broke off 

“Macauley!” Ordohez-Vico 
snapp)ed. “Don’t interrupt when 
Tm talking to — Here, what do 
you think you’re doing?” 

He came storming down the 
aisle with Igor and Cathy anx- 
iously following. 

Ian licked his lips in embar- 
rassment. “I’m sorry. I just had 
an idea about how these might fit 
together, and even what they 
might be for. But it’s probably 
ridiculous.” 
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“Really!” The general’s voice 
dropped to a purr. “Now I’ve just 
been told in great detail that no- 
body knows whether these things 
do anything or not, let alone 
what the natives used them for. 
I’m delighted to hear you con- 
tradict that. Continue!” 

Cathy and Igor were both look- 
ing furious, and I an felt the blood 
rush to his cheeks. He muttered, 
“Well — ah. . . If these things are 
numbered consecutively I pre- 
sume they were found together?” 

Cathy gave a sour nod. 

“Were they by any chance in 
some kind of large enclosed 
space, what you might call a 
hall?” 

Cathy started, and her an- 
noyance faded like frost at sun- 
rise. “ Yes, they were! I recall how 
excited Olaf was when he got into 
that building. And he found a 
great many other similar groups 
of metal bars, but this is the only 
one he shipped back to base. It 
seemed typical, he said.” 

“Why did you ask about or- 
ganic remains in association?” 
Igor demanded, likewise forget- 
ful of his anger. 

“Well — uh. . .” Ian picked up 
the pear-shaped object in two 
fingers. “This is very light, isn’t 
it? But that disc and these bars 
are very heavy and solid. Sup- 
pose the bars were set up over the 
disc” — he made illustrative ges- 
tures with down-turned 
fingers — “and this bob were 
hung from the cross-piece so it 
could swing freely. You’d need to 
prevent it being blown around by 


draughts, wouldn’t you? So you’d 
close the lot in with something 
non-metallic, like cloth or mat- 
ting, and there you’d have it.” 

“Have what?” Igor barked. 

“Ug. . . Well, wouldn’t a 
species with electromagnetic 
senses be very interested in the 
approach of an electrical storm? 
Particularly if they were in some 
kind of shelter, and wanted to de- 
cide whether to leave it or noton 
a longish journey.” 

There was a dead pause. Then, 
all of a sudden, Cathy said, 
“Barometer! ” 

“What?” Ian blinked at her. 

“Something I found at the 
peat-site and couldn’t make head 
or tail of: a sort of bellows- 
arrangement, but collapsed.” 
She slapped herself on the 
forehead. “Why in hell haven’t I 
programmed the computers with 
data ajjout storm-warning de- 
vices? Ian, this is incredible! It 
makes dozens of things fit which 
never occurred to me before!” 

Igor let go a great gust of 
laughter and flung his arms 
around Ian in an exuberant em- 
brace. 

“Very interesting!” Ordo- 
nez-Vico said in an acid voice. “A 
complete stranger arrives here for 
the first time, and in a matter of 
days he makes sense of something 
which I’ve been assured made no 
sense. I find that a most suspici- 
ous circumstance. Why, pray have 
you pleaded such total ignor- 
ance?” 

There was another pause, but 
this time it crackled. It stretched 
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to five seconds, ten — and then 
Ian clenched his fists, his face as 
red as fire, and took a pace to 
confront Ordonez- Vico. 

“Because, damn it, there are a 
mere thirty people looking at a 
whole damn’ planet across a 
hundred thousand years! You 
don’t seem to understand what’s 
involved! Listen! You come from 
La Paz, don’t you? Right: im- 
agine it without its people. It 
stands there empty. No one 
clears that blocked drain. The 
rains cause a flood. Dead leaves 
build up in the gutters, they rot, 
and seeds start to sprout blown 
from gardens and parks. Weeds 
blot out the flowers. The paving- 
stones twist and heave as the 
tree-roots burrow under them; 
grass grows in the cracks, moss 
and lichens appear on the walls 
as the foundations of the build- 
ings shift The glass cracks in the 
windows, and the rain blows in, 
and the wooden furniture starts 
to rot and crumble. Books dis- 
solve into a soggy mess, birds flit 
in and make nests on the shelves, 
and insects take shelter in closets 
and bathrooms and behind oil- 
paintings. Fungi move in too, 
and creepers, and mould. Wind- 
borne dust gathers in corners 
both outside and inside the build- 
ings; soon, that’s also over- 
grown.’’ 

His eyes were focusing some- 
where far beyond the face of the 
astonished general at whom he 
appeared to be staring. 

“There’s a landslip some- 
where. A concrete wall collapses. 


opens a whole building to the 
weather. There’s a temblor, and a 
hundred buildings fall. All that 
can happen in one hundred 
years, and it’s only the begin- 
ning. La Paz after a century, 
tumbledown, covered with creep- 
ers, the home of wild animals and 
snakes and butterflies and 
birds — how much could you tell 
about the way of life of a human 
family by burrowing into the 
rubble and rotting leaf-mould, 
hm — if you were from another 
planet and had never seen a live 
human being? Ask yourself that! 
Here’s a piano-frame — but you 
have no ears, you never imagined 
music! Here’s a tableknife — but 
you don’t eat, you only drink li- 
quids! Here’s a sewing- 
machine — but you have fur and 
don’t wear clothes! After one cen- 
tury, how much sense would you 
make of what remained? And 
we’re not talking about a 
hundred years here. We’re talk- 
ing about a hundred thousand! 
Ignorance? Don’t make me 
laugh! It’s taken genius for the 
people here to find out what they 
do know, and it’s small thanks to 
the short-sighted fools who 
picked on you to come and pester 
them!’’ 

He spun on his heel and 
marched away. 

For a long, long moment C athy 
and Igor stood with their eyes 
shut, expecting the landslide to 
crash down. But the general re- 
mained curiously silent. They 
blinked at him. He was very pale 
and seemed at a loss. 
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“Ah. . he forced out at 
length. “I believe — yes, for the 
time being I’ve seen enough of 
what’s in here. You may carry on 
with your work. Good morning!” 

And he too turned away, with 
slow worried steps, towards the 
exit and the bright subtropical 
sunshine. 


VIII 

Now FOR THE VERDICT. . .! 

The staff both those scheduled 
to remain and those about to de- 
part, were visibly nervous as 
they congregated at the refectory 
to hear the result of Ordo- 
hez-Vico’s investigation. The 
most nervous of them all — and 
the last to arrive, apart from 
Rorschach who was accompany- 
ing the general — was Ian. • 

He hesitated a long time out- 
side the door, his head in a whirl. 

7 never thought so short a time 
could pack so many impressions into 
my memory! 

They all seemed to swarm up to 
consciousness at once. 

Seen from the hovercraft in 
which they had crossed to the 
mainland of the nearer conti- 
nent: a flock of bright globular 
flying creatures rising to greet 
the dawn, more like jelly-fish 
than any Earthly bird — sup- 
ported by ballonets of hydrogen, 
expanding as the day grew 
warmer and allowing them to 
float inland off the breeze from 
the ocean, there to trap blown 
seeds and tiny insect-like crea- 


tures on sticky tentacles by way 
of food until evening came and 
the wind again carried them 
back towards the shore and the 
tops of the trees where they 
passed the night. 

Trees? Not exactly. But tall 
plants with drooping tendrils 
and many close-set pale green 
plaques on each that ab.sorbed 
sunlight and at night shrank 
close to the stems again to con- 
serve heat. 

On a grass-like sward that 
stretched nearly to the horizon: a 
herd of animals related to the 
vanished natives, draped in loose 
dark blue or dark red skin almost 
as thick and tough as that of a 
rhinoceros, breathing rhythm- 
ically — their upper and lower 
carapaces pumping up and 
down like a bellows and an orifice 
at each end of the body opening 
and shutting in turn — while they 
cropped the underbrush. 

And, stalking them, a small 
predator with four incredibly 
long walking legs and its frontal 
appendages red need to a eoun- 
terpart of fangs: two deadly-sharp 
horny daggers. 

And on the roc ky floor of an old 
volcanic caldera, a colony of 
brownish creatures from the 
same general category complete 
with their female elders: these 
latter, huge and sedentary and 
swollen with their embryonic 
young, basking in sunlight while 
young active males brought 
them succulent branches, 
fungus-like growths and — why, 
nobody yet knew — chunks of 
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rock as big as a man’s head. 

And at the first site he was 
taken to: humming machines 
quartering back and forth on the 
floor of a pit already some fifteen 
metres deep, automatically de- 
termining with gentle sonic 
probes whether anything solid 
lay under the cover of decayed 
vegetation, then yielding pi ace to 
the other machines which cut the 
cover away with high-pressure 
water-jets and gathered it up and 
brought it to a conveyor that took 
it over the crest of the next low 
hill and piled it into a huge 
spoil-heap. 

There he had seen alien ar- 
tefacts uncovered, not by the 
score or the hundred, but by the 
thousand in the course of one 
single day: every precious scrap 
being sifted out, labelled, photo- 
graphed, probed, and reported to 
the computers back at base by 
way of a line-of-sight relay on the 
hilltop. Other, more distant sites 
had to report by satellite, but this 
was the closest. 

All the appurtenances of what 
humans would call a city were 
here: buildings, most collapsed 
but some still roofed, and streets 
and roadways; what might be 
some kind of temple, perhaps, or 
public meeting-place, in a com- 
plex at the centre with a 
library— a store of printed 
crystals — and hive-like dwell- 
ings equipped with water-pipes, 
air-vents, mysterious charcoal- 
like bars sunk in the walls; what 
might have been a market, or 
possibly a botanical park, for be- 


fore the site was buried a species 
of plant from the other continent 
had managed to seed and grow 
through a few seasons. . . 

And there were vehicles, or 
their skeletons, with a wheel at 
the front and two behind and the 
space between full of some sub- 
stance that had rotted very 
quickly and left only a few stripes 
of metal to indicate its actual 
shape, and there were articles 
made of glass, and many of 
metal, and what must certainly 
have been trays and dishes and 
containers, and what correspond- 
ingly could never have been any- 
thing used by creatures shaped 
like men. 

Puzzling niches marked the 
walls facing the streets. More 
were to be found indoors. . .but 
these people had never fitted 
doors, just doorways. There were 
traces of organic compounds in 
all niches, but those outside were 
different from those within. 

So muchso incredibly much! 

Despair darkened Ian’s mind. 

To think that my fit of bad temper 
may have put paid to all the effort 
that’s been sunk into the project! 
Oh, they haven’t said as much, no- 
body has even mentioned the idea, 
but-T’m a fool! 

He drew a deep breath, sum- 
moned his courage, and finally 
joined the rest of the staff in the 
refectory. They glanced at him, 
and a few nodded, but they were 
all waiting for Ordonez- Vico. 

In silence Ian sat down, by 
himself, near the door, and 
waited likewise. 
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All the while he was touring 
the digs, the general had been 
quiet, and sullen. He had lis- 
tened a great deal, and con- 
stantly consulted his lie- 
detector, but said hardly any- 
thing. Three days ago he had re- 
turned and called in his spy-eyes, 
and settled to the chore of analy- 
sing their records. Since then, 
gloom had gathered until it was 
like a fog shutting out the sun- 
light; one wanted to shiver even 
at high noon. 

One or two people had said 
flatly that even if they were or- 
dered to, they were not going to 
go home. They did not sound as 
though they expiected to be be- 
lieved. 

Small wonder. To be marooned 
with a group of thirty would be bad; 
with a third as many, or a fifth. . . 

And here was Ordonez- Vico in 
his sprucest uniform, and 
Rorschach bending like any rest- 
aurant waiter to pull and push 
his chair as he sat down. It was 
imjKissible to read any emotion 
on the Director’s face. 

The general looked around the 
room slowly, his eyes picking out 
Ian and lingering on him; Ian 
quailed inwardly. 

And then he spoke. 

“It is time for me to state what 
report I propose to make to the 
UN. Shorn of its details, it runs 
like this: The scientists here are 
contending with -a nearly insup- 
erable task, but they have made 
astonishingprogress under great 
difficulties and deserve the max- 
imum possible continuing sup- 


port” 

There was a moment of stun- 
ned silence. Then there was an 
almost hysterical outburst of 
laughter, cheers and clapping. 
Ian sat bewildered, staring at the 
still pale face of the general. 

Who waited until the tumult 
died away, and then went on: “It 
is I believe fair for me to say that 
my mission was not wholly the 
fault of those on Earth. To some 
extent you have yourselves to 
blame that the true difficulties 
you are facing are not correctly 
appreciated at a distance of nine- 
teen lightyears. One is accus- 
tomed to imagine that modern 
science is capable of practically 
anything; have we not, after all, 
broken through what was for 
long held to be the ultimate 
natural barrier, the speed of 
light? For my own part, until Dr 
Macauley painted so clear a pic- 
ture for me that I could almost 
see it in front of my eyes, I was 
not — to use a crude but appro- 
priate phrase — feeling it in my 
guts.’ I’m obliged to Dr 
M acauley, and so should you be.” 

Everybody turned to look at 
Ian, and there was another burst 
of clapping. Ian remained as still 
as a statue. 

“I have just two more things to 
say. First, Director Rorschach 
has volunteered to remain for 
another tour, owing to the fact 
that I must return and will take 
up space and food and air in the 
Stellaris. I am impressed with his 
record of achievement and will 
support his decision when I get 
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home. 

“And, second. . .” He licked his 
lips. “I believe I may have of- 
fended several of you. I apologise. 

I had braced myself for what I 
knew would be a distasteful task. 

I had not expected to find it also 
absurd. I wish you all the best of 
luck.” 

And this time the clapping was 
for him, while he sat stiff and 
immobile with tiny beads of 
perspiration pearling down his 
forehead. 

Then the meetingbroke up and 
everybody rushed at Ian — who 
fled for the exit and the corridor 
leading to the seclusion of his 
room, leaving his colleagues be- 
hind to stare at one another in 
astonishment. 

This was Ian’s door. Cathy tapped 
at it. Beyond, there was a sound 
of movement and then a weary 
question; “Who is it?” 

“Cathy. May I come in?” 

Faintly, music could be heard. 
There was a celebratory party in 
progress in the refectory. Tradi- 
tionally there was a party just 
before the ship’s departure, but 
this was for a better reason than 
ever before. 

“Ah. . . Just a second.” The 
lock clicked, and there he was 
rather shyly gazing at her. 

“M ay I come in?” 

“Well — of course.” And as she 
stepped over the threshold he 
went on, “I’m sorry I disap- 
peared; it was very rude of me. 
But I’d been so sure I’d sabotaged 


the whole project, and when it 
turned out I’d done the opposite I 
simply couldn’t believe it. . . 
Well, what can I do for you?” 

She looked at him levelly for a 
long moment. Then she said, “I 
suddenly realised that I want to 
kiss you.” 

“What?” 

“You heard me.” 

“Yes, but. . .” He, shook his 
head blankly. “W'hy?” 

“Why?” She almost stamped 
her foot. “How can a man be so 
brilliant and so obtuse? Listen, 
Ian. What agonies you’ve been 
through came from inside your- 
self Mine came from outside. My 
brother must have known he was 
likely to die before I got back, but 
he also knew how much I’d set my 
heart on being selected to come 
here, and he encouraged me and I 
made it and then, literally within 
minutes before learning he was 
dead, I was told that the only 
thing which might have 
compensated — being able to 
carry on with the work he too 
wanted to see done — hung in the 
balance and might be snatched 
away. The fact that it wasn’t is 
due to you, because instead of 
being mealy-mouthed and ser- 
vile and cautious like the rest of 
us you stood up to the general 
and let your real feelings show. 
You have a passionate commit- 
ment that I envy.” 

“But. . .” Ian sounded dazed. 
“But I remember clearly, when 
you sat down to weep for your 
brother, I was wishing I could 
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feel so deeply. I can’t. I don’t have 
any passion in me.” 

She gazed at him searchingly. 
After a pause she said, “Is that 
true? I doubt it I think it’s more 
that you’ve never had anybody to 
feel passionately about ’’ 

“I. . Ian shook back his un- 
tidy hair and squared his shoul- 
ders. “I guess it could be.” 

“No family?” 

“I was an only child, and or- 
phaned young,” he muttered. 

“That accounts for a lot But 
don’t imagine you lack the capac- 
ity for deep feeling. You’ve de- 
monstrated that it’s there, even 
though it may be a trifle stunted. 
Unless you have any convincing 
objection I propose to thank you 
for it in the nicest possible way. 
Lock the door and come here.” 

After a long ti.me that passed 
in a flash, she stirred in near- 
darkness and looked at her 
watch, which she had kept on. 

“Let’s go and join the party,” 
she said. “The ship is due to leave 
at dawn, and after that we shall 
have more work than we can 
handle. Come on and make your 
goodbyes.” 

Stretching like a satisfied cat, 
incredibly relaxed, smiling as 
though the muscles of his face 
had forgotten how to do anything 
else, Ian said, “Cathy, why- 
— uh — why not somebody al- 
ready?” 

“What? Oh!” She shrugged, 
her dark hair loose around her 
creamy bare shoulders. “Well, 


naturally: several already. Rug- 
giero, Olaf before he became in- 
volved with Sue, even — after a 
lot of hard work — Igor. . . But 
there’s so much else to think 
about, and we’re not here as set- 
tlers, so we don’t think in terms 
of one-to-one relationships. Be- 
sides, there’s never been anybody 
here to whom I felt I could grow 
close.” 

“You think you could to me? 
But you scarcely know me. ” 

“I know you better than I did 
an hour ago, and I like what I’ve 
found out. I think you’re the sort 
of person I can go on getting to 
know better and better for a long 
time. Which is a fair summary of 
what I’ve always told myself I 
wanted.” She patted his arm af- 
fectionately. “Let’s move. I don’t 
suppose anyone is wondering 
where we are, but if you don’t 
show up at all they may get wor- 
ried.” 

Next .MORNING, when the Stellaris 
lofted skyward with that strange 
faint hum he had been told about, 
but of course had never heard 
— that vibration which made the 
very fabric of space seem to buzz 
wi th controlled gravitic 
energy — she stood at his side, 
fingers linked with his, and 
seemed to share the strange, 
rather shy pride which was 
burgeoning in his mind, pride 
that held out the lure of such 
hope as might make even the 
most vaulting ambition take on 
the promise of eventual reality. 
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IX 

Cathy’s prediction had been 
all too literal. From the day of the 
ship’s departure onwards, he did 
indeed have more work than he 
could cope with. 

If only 1 could have some other 
brilliant insights now and then, to 
keep mtj spirits up. . .! 

But they didn’t materialise. 
That wild guess about the 
weather-prediction machine re- 
mained unique, and — worse, but 
unavoidably — seemed less 
memorable as the days leaked 
away. True, programming the 
computers with every known 
item of data concerning 
meteorological instruments did 
produce a very wide assortment 
of brand-new hypotheses. But 
that was what they remained. 
Not one translated into a cer- 
tainty. 

And for all we can tell it may have 
had nothing to do with weather 
after all. Given a simple physical 
principle-no matter what, mag- 
netism, atmospheric pressure, re- 
fraction, anything-one can work 
outward from it along countless di- 
vergent paths. Maybe that bob- 
hanging-on-frame arrangement 
wasn’t a tool or an instrument; 
maybe, in their view, it was a reli- 
gious symbol or a work of art! 

“Occam,” he kept saying to 
himself grimly. “Remember the 
Razor; don’t multiply entities 
beyond necessity!” 

But who could say what the 


lost natives had regarded as 
necessary? 

A PATTERN of living and working 
had evolved since the foundation 
of the base which he readily 
adapted to. One thought in 
terms — effectively — of months, 
but they were formally termed 
“Progress Assessment Units”. 
Each numbered thirty days, of 
which two at the beginning were 
spent on travel, to the outlying 
digs; then twenty were spent at 
the actual sites; then two more 
were allotted for a return to base, 
and three days of intensive con- 
ferences with the entire staff 
were topped off with three days of 
free time. . .which, so far as most 
people were concerned, meant 
constant debate, an informal 
continuation of the conferences. 
To prevent strain building up to 
the point where people might be- 
come stale, ill-tempered or obses- 
sional, Rorschach had decreed 
years ago that the middle day of 
these last three would be the one 
on which nobody, but nobody, 
talked shop. In the morning and 
afternoon there were generally 
competitions; chess, go, athletics, 
darts, gymnastics, bridge and 
half a dozen other pastimes were 
selected on the basis of a 
computer-generated random- 
number list. And in the evening 
there was a party. 

It was a well-balanced pattern. 
Given that the people here were 
dedicated volunteers totally 
committed to the work in hand, it 
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would have been difficult to 
make them relax more fre- 
quently. The twenty-day periods 
of absolute unrelieved hard work 
typically generated just a frac- 
tion more mental activity than 
could be digested in the three- 
day conference period, and the 
“month-end” relaxation slot was 
just about long enough for them 
to unwind without losing sight of 
what they had been on the point 
of doing next. 

Proof that the system was suc- 
ceeding lay in the fact that even 
though thirty highly intelligent, 
highly individualistic experts 
were isolated here nineteen 
lightyears from Earth with the 
most baffling possible problem, 
there had never been a feud, or 
any faction-forming, or any dis- 
agreement that came to blows. 
There were, inevitably, differ- 
ences of opinion about prece- 
dence and priorities, because the 
available resources were so li- 
mited; these, though, fell into the 
category that might be called 
“schools of thought” rather than 
any real rift among the person- 
nel. 

Perhaps, Ian thought, living in 
the shadow of a thousand cen- 
turies of renewedly mindless 
evolution — as though the 
emergence of intelligent crea- 
tures here had been a mistake, a 
disturbance of the natural order, 
which now was restored — had 
made these people more careful 
about the use they made of their 
precious talent; reason. 


Affable, stimulating, with a 
phenomenal grasp on the over- 
all pattern of what had been 
found here, Igor Andrevski took 
him on a tour of the major sites as 
a first move. At the site code- 
named Peat, Cathy was uncover- 
ing little by little the traces left 
byperhaps acoupleof million na- 
tives: each a thinkingbeing, each 
astonishingly imaginative. . . 
Well, it went without saying. 
Had they not been like that, they 
could never have made such 
progress in so short a time. 

And at Ash, Olaf and Sue were 
shifting thousands of tons of vol- 
canic debris, revealing a very 
similar city but differently col- 
oured: grey-white where Peat 
was yellow-brown. The problems 
were similar, though. At Peat, 
biological action had rotted 
many of the buried artefacts be- 
fore they were flooded by water 
that became stagnant and 
oxygen-free, giving rise to condi- 
tions like those which, back on 
Earth, had preserved the famous 
corpse of Tollund Man. At Ash, 
the heat of the falling volcanic 
ejecta had dehydrated the 
relics. . .but that had not been 
until hundreds of years after 
they began to rot. 

Moreover the design, the lay- 
out, ofthecity was also similar. It 
was similar at the site name Silt, 
too, where Ruggiero and his 
help)er were probing what might 
have become a bed of sandstone 
had a crustal plate not tilted as 
well as slipping when it accom- 
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modated with its neighbour, so 
that what might have been ex- 
pected to disappear below sea- 
level arched back up again to 
compensate for a sudden nose- 
dive a hundred kilometres away. 

And there was Seabed, which 
they visited in aqualungs, where 
gorgeously coloured weed floated 
in the microclimate of the cur- 
rents caused by the encrusted 
streets and roadways because 
they were transverse to the tides 
here, and weird purple animals 
bombarded them with stinging 
but harmless jets of a substance 
which could kill many native 
fish. 

And again the pattern was 
similar at Snowfall One, bar 
some minor changes which could 
easily be due to climatic condi- 
tions. And. . . 

Late one night, in the cosy 
comfort of the awning which they 
had extended from the side of 
their hovercraft, with a bitter 
wind outside and the savoury 
aroma of the food delivered by 
their portable processor rich 
within, Ian said suddenly to Igor, 
“One of each. And only one of 
each.” 

Igor glanced at him, his ex- 
pression serious. “Yes. I find it 
incredible, and I suspect you do, 
too. Amplify.” 

“Well. . .” Ian hesitated. 
“Could any intelligent species be 
so easily bored that having done 
a thing once that would be its 
limit?” 

“Tell me what you think. I’ve 


been here more than four years. 
I’d welcome your fresh ap- 
proach.” 

“I think not,’’ Ian said. 
“Unless — and this is crucial 
— unless they had such a perfect 
grasp of potential, unless they 
had such vivid imaginations in 
other words, that they preferred 
insight to experiment.” 

“But where in the universe can 
you start from that will permit 
you to do that?” Igor slapped his 
thig;h. “There are phenomena on 
phenomena. You cannot extra- 
polate from the macro to the 
micro, and I don’t care what any- 
body says. If the.se creatures pos- 
sessed a sense which detected 
electromagnetic fields, and we 
hold that they did because that’s 
the path evolution has followed 
in other cases, then I don’t see 
how that can have taken them 
any more directly to the concept 
of energy and mass as inter- 
changeable than — than our 
sense of hearing led us to the 
barometer or the altimeter or the 
vacuum pump, even though 
those all relate to the same en- 
vironmental medium which con- 
veys sound. And yet the fact 
stands: they appear to have in- 
vented the city once, andatevery 
site we’ve dug over we find pre- 
cisely the same pattern, modified 
only insofar as we move further 
and further away from the 
centre. I wish our computers 
would tell us whether that centre 
is more likely to have been Ash 
than Peat! My money is on 
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Ash — but what we take for sim- 
ple and primitive utensils and 
tools may, on the contrary, have 
been sophisticated, final versions 
of things that began as some- 
thing far more complicated! 
Compare a vacuum-tube radio 
set with its modern counterpart, 
completely solid-state and grown 
rather than manufactured be- 
cause in effect it consists of three 
crystal-diffusion units, very 
carefully doped and very care- 
fully imprinted.” 

Ian gave a thoughtful nod, 
mentally reviewing the pattern 
of cultural diffusion which was in 
its way analogous to the 
crystalline-diffusion process Igor 
had just mentioned. 

“Every city,” he said at length, 
“has all the most advanced fea- 
tures: at the centre, a complex of 
some kind which includes what 
you’ve baptised a ‘library’, plus 
large halls, and open spaces 
which probably corre.spond to a 
squareor marketplace in human 
terms. Good. But it isn’t a simple 
matter of this particular pattern 
suiting a particular kind of 
creature — more, it’s a matter of 
this creature having invented a 
pattern and got it right the first 
time, so that whenever a new city 
was created the former pattern 
was modified in only the most 
minor details.” 

“And some cities, which by 
both geographical proximity and 
the associated relics we can term 
the oldest, have those modifica- 
tions as indisputable later 


additions. . . Hmm!’’ Igor 
snapped his fingers. “I just thought 
of the Stellaris!” 

Ian looked at him with respect 
“I get the point,” he breathed. 
“After every trip, a change de- 
rived from recent experience. . . 
But — butdammit! I find itjust as 
hard to believe in a creature 
which learned that quickly from 
experience, and thought it worth 
applying the knowledge straight 
away, as I do to believe in a 
species that never bothered to 
experiment and always got ev- 
erything right at once!” 

“Yet that’s what we’ve run 
into!” Igor said savagely. “One 
aircraft, for example” — he ges- 
tured with his thumb over his 
shoulder towards the Snowfall 
One site where the craft had been 
discovered — “when it’s definite 
that they had fast long-distance 
communications for a long time. 
Why not dozens of them? Were 
they all broken up for scrap and 
salvageduring aperiod of decline 
so brief we haven’t been able to 
tap into proof of it?” 

“One ocean-going ship,” Ian 
concurred. “Which is even more 
extraordinary. Search the sea- 
beds of Earth, and you’d come 
upon scores, hundreds of fairly 
well-preserved wrecks. And in a 
period of decline — which I grant 
you is a strong possibility — how 
would they have been able to 
dredge the ocean-floor for sal- 
vageable gear?” 

“Exactly. That takes consider- 
able technology.” Igor shook his 
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head, his expression lugubrious. 
“And where did they launch their 
moon-ships from? We’ve never 
found even the counterpart of an 
airport, let alone a Cape Ken- 
nedy or a Baikonur or a Woom- 
era!” 

“I can see only one explana- 
tion,” Ian said after a pause dur- 
ing which he listened to the wind 
howling in the nearby moun- 
tains. 

Igor brightened. “ You see even 
one possibility? Share it with 
me!” 

“That by our standards just 
about every member of the 
species was a genius, and could 
undertake calculations as a mat- 
ter of routine which we’d find so 
tiresome we’d have to hand them 
over to computers.” 

Igor thought about that for a 
while, and finally nodded. 

“It’s a valid insight, that. At 
any rate I think so. I can sense a 
lot of implications fanning out 
from it, as Tm sure you can. It 
would lead at once to the success 
of virtually every new invention 
they came up with. Is that what 
you mean?” 

“Mm-hm.”Ian rubbed hischin. 
“It would explain why only one 
ship can be found sunk; the sec- 
ond time, they got it so right that 
for as long as they used ocean 
transport they never had another 
wreck. It might even explain why 
there are no airports or moon- 
rocket launch-bases.” 

Igor blinked at him. “I’m not 
sure I see quite how — ” 


“Because they went for the 
maximum return on minimum 
effort every time,” Ian broke in. 
“Rather than waste time and 
energy on ancillary systems, 
they made everything self- 
contained and self-supporting. 
That flying-machine: didn’t 
Ruggiero say point-blank that it 
was capable of vertical takeoff?” 

“Yes, and I thin k he’s proved it. 
You know it was pretty badly 
crushed, as what wouldn’t be 
after millennia buried in a mov- 
ing glacier? But all the com- 
puterised reconstructions he’s 
developed for it agree on exactly 
that point: it had landing-gear 
adequ ate only for a direct descent 
onto flat level ground. It didn’t 
roll or taxi; it squatted.” 

Ian gave a faint smile. “Yes, 
I’ve been spending a lot of my 
time since I arrived reviewing 
data of that kind. I was very 
struck by the points Ruggiero 
has made concerning the identi- 
fiable relics of advanced 
technology. . .not that there are 
very many, are there?” 

“Maybe we’d be worse off if 
there were?” 

“That’s a painful but signifi- 
cant argument.” Ian pantomimed 
an exaggerated wince, as though 
he had been stabbed in the heart 

“Yes, except . . Never mind; I 
didn’t mean to interrupt I think 
you were going to say something 
else.” 

Ian hesitated. He said at 
length, “Yes, but apoint has sud- 
denly struck me which I think I 
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was blind to overlook before. 
Igor!” He hunched forward, gaz- 
ing at the older man. “Was it 
when you realised there really 
was only one of everything here 
that you decided it would be 
worth asking for the help of 
someone like me?” 

“Of course. If it weren’t for 
that, a palaeolinguist would be 
no more help here than — than a 
blacksmith. So long as we im- 
agined they were very like us in- 
deed, we assumed there must 
have been dozens, perhaps hun- 
dreds, of different languages. 
There’s an excellent chance, 
based on our recent discoveries, 
th at 1 an gu age too m ay h ave been 
invented once on this planet, and 
evolved but never developed into 
the range of separate families 
you find on Earth. My knowledge 
of linguistic evolution is sketchy, 
but I fancy something of the sort 
happened in China Isn’t it true 
that over a period of a millen- 
nium or so the spoken language 
there changed radically, but the 
written language remained com- 
prehensib le?” 

Ian nodded, focusing his eyes 
on nowhere. “And particularly in 
view of the fact that they very 
likely imprinted their ‘inscrip- 
tions’ directly, so that language 
consisted of shared patterns of 
nervous impulses common to all 
individuals — in other words, 
they probably didn’t use names 
because they identified them- 
selves by simply being!” He sat 
upright with a jerk. 


"Hey! Now that’s a point! In a 
sense, maybe this species never 
stopped talking! Because so long 
as they were alive, they were in- 
teracting one with every other! 
Igor, I’m obliged. You just gave 
me a hell of a good takeoff run!” 


X 

Outside, as ever, the sun beat 
fiercely down, but in the relic- 
shed it was cool and the light was 
filtered through tinted windows. 
Ian sat at the bench facing the 
computer remote, double- 
checking the catalogue numbers 
of a dozen objects ranged to his 
left: the palm-sized, finger-thick 
blocks of artificial crystal which 
the aliens had imprinted with 
microvolt currents, an aeon ago, 
and which still betrayed at least 
a hint of the inform ation-bearing 
pattern frozen into their molecu- 
lar structure. 

Before him was a modification 
of a device which was used at the 
digs to detect the presence of 
magnetised materials, a cradle- 
like frame connected to a series of 
meters and thence to the com- 
puters. 

Behind him the door opened. 
He ignored it; today was the day 
after the end of the work-period, 
and people were bound to be 
bringing in newly-discovered 
artefacts, but he had particularly 
requested that any further “li- 
braries ” be left undisturbed so 
that in due course he could apply 
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his embryo theories to them. 

Then a light hand stroked his 
cheek and a voice murmured 
close to his ear, “Had a good 
month?” 

He almost dropped the crystal 
whose number he was verifying. 

“Cathy!” he exclaimed, and 
hugged her around the waist. 
“Yes — yes, I think I have had a 
good month.” 

“What are you doing?” 

“Making some extra calibra- 
tions of the patterns printed in 
these things. Looking for a 
time-dimension, mainly — be- 
cause if there isn’t a progres- 
sion from beginning to end, an 
element of sequentiality, we 
shall almost certainly never un- 
derstand their language.” 

“Sort of like trying to figure 
out whether a human book was 
read this way up from left to 
right, or the other way up from 
right to left?” 

“Absolutely the same sort of 
problem.” 

She jjerched on the side of the 
bench at his right, long legs sw- 
inging, the zipper of her blouse 
drawn far down on her bosom for 
the heat. 

“I think it’s a miracle you can 
conceive a way of reading their 
language at all,” she said after a 
pause. 

“If we do, it will be,” Ian 
sighed. “But Igor gave me a fas- 
cinating insight which suggested 
a potential lead. Back on Earth, 
when I was first introduced to the 
idea that these blocks might be 


inscribed with a counterpart of 
writing, I immediately assumed 
pens, styli, typewriters, what- 
ever the hell.” 

“No tools?” Cathy said sharply. 

“No tools. Because since it’s 
been shown that some of the sur- 
viving species can print rocks di- 
rectly with a magnetic trace, 
we’ve been able to consider the 
most interesting possibility of 
all: that they didn’t have to in- 
vent writing — they evolved it. It 
was as natural to them as mak- 
ing mouth-noises is to us. They 
merely refined and improved the 
materials. Instead of making do 
with chunks of rock, they man- 
ufactured an ideal variety of 
crystal. Here it is.” He waved at 
the array beside him on the 
bench. 

“And that means their writing 
was more like the groove on a 
disc-record, or the pattern on a 
tape.” Cathy nodded. “With the 
bonus effect that they could read 
it back directly.” 

“It goes even deeper. They 
didn’t have to invent a system of 
sound-to-sy mbol correspon- 
dence. Their symbols were a di- 
rect reflections of a real-time 
process going on in their nervous 
systems; in other words, they ex- 
perienced the imprinted pattern 
as though it were being — ah 
— spoken to them. That is, as- 
suming this electromagnetic 
sense was what they used where 
we’d use sound, and all the indi- 
cations point that way. I asked 
Lucas to make sure that next 
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time his people are studying a 
colony of animals, they should 
measure the changing electrical 
fields as well as merely observ- 
ing.” 

Cathy raised her eyebrows. 
“Ve-ery interesting! I can see 
another consequence you haven’t 
mentioned.” 

“What?” 

“Well. . .how could they tell 
lies?” 

Ian whistled. “That’s a point, 
isn’t it? I hadn’t got that far. 
You’re probably right. I don’t see 
how they could be dishonest with 
each other. . . Hmm! Do you sup- 
pose that’s why they got from 
nowhere to the moon in such a 
hurry?” 

And, before she could answer, 
he snapped his fingers. “Yet they 
must have had some kind of 
non-real mode of — of speech. If 
communication were limited to 
actual experience and present 
mental state, it couldn’t include 
hypotheses.” 

“But couldn’t they be label- 
led?” Cathy suggested. “I 
mean. . . Well, under most nor- 
mal circumstances a human 
being can distinguish between 
what’s remembered and what’s 
imagined. Maybe the same sort 
of overtones were involved in 
their communication.” 

“M-m-mm. . Ian plucked at 
his chin; he had decided to let his 
beard grow out, but as yet it was 
sparse. “I think you’re on to 
something. I’ll check it out when 
I have the time. For the moment. 


if you’ll excuse me, I have to 
finish calibrating these; I meant 
to get them out of the way last 
night, but I ran into a snag.” 

“What exactly are you looking 
for?” Cathy said. “Apart from the 
temporal sequence you men- 
tioned. What starting-point can 
there be in the case of a non- 
human language?” 

Ian gave a humourless 
chuckle. “Now that’s a good ques- 
tion, if you like! Basically, pat- 
terns that repeat in similar con- 
texts. I’ll show you.” 

He picked up the nearest 
crystal, laid it in his cradle, and 
pushed a switch. At once, on the 
big screen above which was 
linked to the main computers, a 
complex stable pattern appeared 
somewhat resembling a trans- 
form of the sounds made by a full 
symphony orchestra, in seven 
colours. 

“Those colours correspond to 
levels of impregnation,” he ex- 
plained. “Not physical levels 
— degrees of intensity. Of course 
I can go to physical parameters 
too.” He touched another switch, 
and the colour-distribution al- 
tered instantly, though the basic 
form of the display remained the 
same. 

“And I can go arbitrarily to 
various temporal parameters- 
— read in sequence from left to 
right, up to down, this face to the 
further one. . . Topologically 
speaking, though, reading all the 
crystals in the same orientation 
should produce a sufficient de- 
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gree of invariance to determine 
whether any patterns which re- 
peat are isolable as the equivalent 
of phonemic units.” 

“Uh. , She shook her head. 
“ You just lost me.” 

“Well, suppose when I’ve 
finished calibrating every 
crystal found at one particular 
site — which will take quite a 
while until I figure out an op- 
timum configuration to auto- 
m ate the process with — suppose I 
find there’s a pattern which can 
be isolated in every single 
block. . .which actually is too 
much to hope for, so I’d set the 
machines to determine what pat- 
terns occur on the n-plus level, in 
other words what patterns have 
been found more often than once 
per crystal Then I’d sift those, 
looking for the one which oc- 
curred literally the most often, 
and make an assumption about it.” 

“Such as?” 

“First of all, that it was a 
statement concerning an indi- 
vidual member of the species. 
The equivalent in human terms 
would be he is’, ‘she did’, ‘they 
were’ — that kind of thing. And 
then I’d look for associative cor- 
respondences, or rather I’d pro- 
gramme the computers to do that. 
I’d look for a phrase of the struc- 
ture ‘he is XYz’ which I could 
match up with another ‘they are 
XYz’. And then I’d cross-match all 
those with other phrases of the 
same general form. You see. I’m 
looking not for a translation, 
which would be ridiculous, but 


for a grammar. Once we have a 
grammar, the rest can be filled in 
by trial and error.” 

Somewhat doubtfully she said, 
“Do you mean by ‘grammar’ what 
they taught me at school?” 

“Oh, no. Not unless you were 
very lucky. Where were you edu- 
cated?” 

“Partly in Dublin and partly in 
Athens.” 

“Ouch!” Ian threw up his 
hands. “In that case it’s a miracle 
you found your way here — if you 
asked me to name two really 
reactionary centres of linguistic 
teaching, stuck in the mud of the 
classical languages even after 
generations of fresh insight after 
fresh insight into what language 
is really doing. . . Excuse me; 
that’s a bit of a hobbyhorse of 
mine. But you weren’t selected to 
come here for your brilliance in 
linguistics, so. . .” He inter- 
rupted himself, falling over his 
tongue. “Oh, sometimes I think 
I’m the most tactless person 
alive! I mean, I know all about 
your work with Soper and Du- 
pont at the Viking sites in Nova 
Scotia — ” 

“Actually what settled the 
matter was the colour of my 
eyes,” she snapped. “Idiot!” And 
blew him a kiss, and added, “Go 
on, will you?” 

“Uh. . . Sure. A grammar is not 
what I suspect was taught to you: 
a set of rules which lay down that 
this is right and this is wrong and 
this is a solecism but per- 
missible — hm?” He tousled his 
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hair with distracted fingers. 
“No, it’s far more like a system of 
topological relationships, and in 
fact modern grammar borrows 
much of its terminology, like in- 
variance, straight from topology. 
To give an example: it’s not a 
question of ‘if member-class-A 
then member-class-B’ — -nothing 
to do with ‘the adjective agrees 
with the noun in gender, number 
and case’ — ^but much more like ‘if 
member-class-B then member- 
class-A already happened 
provided A and B are members 
of the same field’. . . Kind 
of a feedback situation!” 

“I think I follow.” Frowning. 
“But even assuming that this is 
true of human languages, what 
grounds do you have to imagine 
it may be true of the native lan- 
guages? ” 

“Well, Igor’s insight suggested 
that they may not have had 
languages, plural, but at worst 
the equivalent of dia- 
lects. . .which would be a logi- 
cal starting-point anywhere in 
the universe, come to think of it. 
It’s been shown that all human 
languages have a fundamentally 
identical structure — ” 

"What?” 

Ian looked faintly surprised. 
“What else would you expect, 
given that we all go on two legs, 
all make noises with a mouth in 
the front of the head, and so on? 
The fundamental structure is as- 
sociative; juxtaposition and se- 
quence in time are a perfect in- 
stance of invariance in the 


grammatical sense. You make a 
statement about event A and ob- 
ject B by composing an utterance 
that connects the agreed sound- 
symbol ofeach with the other. If a 
language can be called a lan- 
guage then it’s got to have at 
least that intrinsic feature, re- 
gardless of the decorations added 
later. You surely must have been 
told that baby-talk in every 
known human language is 
grammatically consistent?” 

She shook her head, seeming a 
little dazed. 

“Well, it’s true. A Japanese 
mother and a German mother 
and a Russian mother and a 
Maori mother will all use the 
same kind of grammar when 
teaching their babies to talk: the 
very simple two-unit pattern 
which was what you and I and 
every other articulate person 
began with.” 

Still apparently a trifle dubi- 
ous, Cathy nonetheless nodded. 
“Even so, if you establish this 
kind of pattern, how far has that 
taken you? I mean, where do you 
start the actual translation, 
which is what it’s all about?” 

Ian leaned back with a sigh. 
“Oh, once we’ve got past the ini- 
tial stage of analysis, it’ll be a bit 
like what Ventris did with 
Linear B, except he did have 
some known language to work 
from. . .” 

“Details!” 

“I’ll show you where to track 
them down in the computers. The 
story’s quite fascinating, a real 
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piece of detective work. It turned 
out that what he had, even 
though everyone else said it 
couldn’t be, was archaic Greek, 
written in a script meant for a 
totally different kind of lan- 
guage. And you ought to look at 
the way the Spanish priests mis- 
read the writingof the Amerinds, 
too, because the only script they 
knew was phonetic — more or 
less — and they had no vaguest 
notion of what a hieroglyphic syl- 
labary was like.” He sighed 
again, more heavily. 

“Ian dear!” She leaned towards 
him. “I don’t want to be told 
about your problems. I can im- 
agine them. I want to be told 
about your ways of solving 
them!” 

“Sorry! ” He pulled himself to- 
gether and essayed a not too suc- 
cessful laugh. 

“Well!” he resumed. “The next 
stage is to apply some a priori 
assumptions. Igor mentioned one 
of the most important when we 
were having that initial confron- 
tation with Ordohez-Vico. Most, 
though not all, human languages 
differentiate between masculine 
and feminine, in noun and pro- 
noun structure particularly. 
Though of course a great many 
languages extend the concept of 
gender far beyond anything 
found in European languages. So 
a good point to start would be to 
look for structural differentia- 
tion that might conceivably cor- 
respond with the sex-change of 
the natives. It may not work; we 


may not come up with anything 
as simple as ‘he does XYz’ versus 
‘she does XYz’ because the — the 
word-units may be absolutely 
different for the active male 
ph ase and the sedentary female 
stage. As it were, ‘he eats’ might 
turn into ‘she devours’. But the 
principle is the only one we have, 
so if a hunt for sexual indicators 
fails we ll have to carry on 
eliminating all the possibilities 
in succession. It goes without 
saying that a creature like what 
we find here must breathe, eat, 
excrete, relate to its fellows, 
communicate, and soon. So we’ll 
have to sieve out any such word- 
units and test them for consis- 
tency and invariance.” 

He glanced at the crystal be- 
fore him. “Oh, that’s been in 
there long enough!” he said, and 
removed it and reached for 
another. Craning forward to look 
at the screen as he did so, Cathy 
exclaimed. 

“Say, when you touched it the 
pattern altered!” 

“Well, of course.” Ian blinked 
at her. “I’m a conductor, and so 
are you.” 

“No, that’s not what I mean.” 
She slipped down from the bench. 
“It was more like. . . No, I’m sure 
those meters jumped. Have you 
checked the crystals for a piezo 
effect?” 

Ian sat rock-still for a second. 
Then he grabbed her hand and 
bestowed a smacking kiss on the 
palm. 

“Genius!” 
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“What?” 

“There’s an old saying; the 
genius sees what happens, but 
the plodder sees what he expects 
to happen. Ay-ay-atj! Even if this 
does mean I have to re-calibrate 
every single damn’ crystal, I 
think what you just did was tell 
me how to locate the time- 
dimension. Hang on!” 

He dropped the crystal back in 
the cradle and this time, instead 
of letting it lie there, pressed on 
it, at first gently and then with 
increasing force until the pattern 
on the screen dissolved into a 
blur. 

“That’s it!” he shouted. “Cathy, 
you’re wonderful!” 


XI 

^^Director! May I talk to you 
for a moment?” 

Strolling around the perimeter 
of the base as twilight fell, 'Val- 
entine Rorschach didn’t pause as 
Ian called from the window of the 
re lie- shed. 

“Provided you quit addressing 
me so formally!” he answered. 
“Come out here and walk with 
me for a while. You spend too 
much time cooped up in there!” 

A minute later, puffing from 
having come at a dead run, Ian 
fell into step beside him. He said 
anxiously, “I hope I didn’t inter- 
rupt, but — ” 

Rorschach did exactly that, 
with malice aforethought. 

“You’re driving yourself too 


hard, Ian. I hate to say so, but I’ve 
seen it happen before and I don’t 
want to have to order Lucas to 
start issuing you with tranquil- 
lisers. You lack perspective, 
man! You’ve achieved more 
within a shorter time of your ar- 
rival than anyone since the base 
was established, at least in terms 
of generating new ideas for us to 
follow up. Why is that notenough 
for you? Is it because you’re af- 
raid of losing Cathy if you don’t 
outstrip all possible competi- 
tion?” 

Ian was taken totally aback by 
the question. He stopped in his 
tracks, and Rorschach likewise 
halted, swinging to face him. 

“Ian, Ian — Ian. . . You knew 
pretty much what I was going to 
be like before you came here, 
didn’t you?” 

Ian nodded. Part of the prep- 
aration for his trip, and indeed 
part of the briefings for every- 
body due to replace the personnel 
rotated home, had consisted in 
face-to-face no-exit confronta- 
tions with clever actors taught to 
duplicate members of the staff 
here, so that the newcomers 
would be acquainted with their 
failings as well as their virtues 
and any dangerous weaknesses 
on their own side would be re- 
vealed. 

“Well, I imagine they covered 
everything except this new bald- 
ness of mine,” Rorschach went 
on, tapping his over-high 
forehead. “Equally, they took 
you to little bits, you know, and 
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they warned me in the tapes that 
arrived with you that you were 
liable to over-commit yourself 
So. . . Let me put it this way: I’m 
delighted you called out to me, 
and that we’re talking out of ear- 
shot of everybody else, because 
otherwise I’d have had to con- 
trive some elaborate excuse to 
have a private chat.” 

Ian blinked at him. 

“Oh, not to issue any kind of- 
— of reprimand,!” Rorschach beat 
the air as though it had annoyed 
him. “Just to warn you that 
you’re overdoing it, and there’s 
no need.” 

Licking his lips, Ian looked 
around, taking in the now dis- 
tant shapes of the base buildings, 
the long shadows left on the glass 
foundation beneath by the sun as 
it sank below the horizon in a 
welter of thinly shredded 
cloud. . . and said at length, “You 
know, for a moment I was going 
to be angry at having my privacy 
invaded. But it wouldn’t make 
sense, would it, to prize privacy 
when we’re trying to peel away 
all the veils of history from the 
native race?” 

“When you’re provoked into 
it,” Rorschach said in ajudicious 
tone, “you’re capable of admira- 
ble insight. I don’t mean on the 
professional level; you’ve demon- 
strated that beyond a doubt, and 
in fact I’ve complimented Igor on 
his insight in nominating you for 
recruitment. No, I’m thinking 
rather of . .” He turned and 
gazed towards the setting sun. 


“I’m thinking of the point I 
touched on just now; having to 
run to keep up. Agreed, it would 
be marvellous if we could solve 
the mystery of the aliens before 
the ship comes back. But what 
can we do here that will decide 
whether or not it does return?” 

The words struck a chill deep 
into Ian’s mind. After apausefor 
sober reflection, he said, “Do you 
honestly think they may not send 
her back?” 

Rorschach spread his hands in 
an empty gesture. “It’s one of the 
possibilities I have to bear in 
mind as Director of the base. 
That’s all. Oh — no, it isn’t quite 
all. I was going to make apoint in 
connection with you and Cathy.” 

“What?” 

“Over the years since I was ap- 
pointed, I’ve done my best to de- 
value all the things that got in 
the way ofour thinking at home. 
High on the list is jealousy, of 
course. Did it ever strike you that 
it’s most corrosive when it occurs 
in what might otherwise have 
been a stable relationship, im- 
mune from outside interference? 
Don’t bother to answer; as I said, 
when you’re pushed to it you pos- 
sess admirable insight. But 
someone has to push, and Tm 
pushing, and what I mean is that 
Cathy had been here two years 
already when you arrived, and at 
the present moment nobody re- 
sents the fact that she decided it 
was with you she wanted to es- 
tablish a permanent rela- 
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tionship — small wonder, since 
you’re so talented — ^but the situa- 
tion is precarious and if the 
suspicion burgeons in one single 
mind that you’re driving yourself 
because you’re afraid Cathy can 
be seduced away from you, in- 
stead of because you want to 
solve the mystery that concerns 
us all. . . I believe there’s no need 
to labour the point” 

Ian remained silent for a long 
moment. He said eventually, 
“Valentine, now I know what 
made you such an ideal choice as 
Director here. I never met any- 
body more tactful than you. I’ll 
postpone the request I was going 
to make.” 

Rorschach chuckled. “Go 
ahead and make it anyway,” he 
said. “The answer will be no, but 
I’d like to have the data on file, as 
it were, so as not to be taken by 
surprise.” 

“Okay,” Ian said. He drew up 
the zipper ofhis blouse because it 
was turning cool with the advent 
ofevening, and absently began to 
walk again, Rorschach keeping 
pace. Gazing down at the ground, 
he went on, “I was thinking of 
something which, ■ I suppose, 
tipped the balance between success 
and failure for me when I was work- 
ing on the Zimbabwe ruins.” 

“When you proved that what 
might have been simple decora- 
tion was actually a script,” 
Rorschach said. 

“Mm-hm.” Ian nodded; it 
wasn’t worth pretending to be 
modest about that, because if he 


hadn’t done so he would not have 
come to Igor’s attention and 
would not have been invited 
here. “I decided that before I 
could assign any — any levels of 
priority to the various possible 
significances of the script, if it 
was one. I’d have to think myself 
into the skin of the man who 
made the inscription. So for a 
month I lived as he would have 
done; eating what I could trap or 
gather, sleeping rough every 
night, drinking from water-holes 
shared by animals and hoping 
that I’d live through the infec- 
tions 1 was bound to fall sick 
with. . . I stripped myself little 
by little, of the ideas I’d brought 
with me, and climbed back to- 
wards the basics, hunger and 
thirst and heat and cold and dark 
and light. I got one hell of a bad 
case of sunburn. But I also got 
what I’d set out to look for: an 
insight into the man who in- 
scribed those mysterious sym- 
bols.” 

Rorschach uttered an un- 
ashamed whistle of astonish- 
ment. “You want to try that 
here? But how can any human 
possibly dream of establishing a 
sense of identity with the Draco- 
nians?” 

Ian stroked his newly lux- 
uriant beard with a lugubrious 
scowl. 

“He can’t,” was his answer. 
“On the other hand, he can 
struggle his way towards a sense 
of what for them was reality. We 
see colour, for instance; presum- 
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ably, so did they because there 
are eye-like organs on all the 
large sp)ecies here. But was col- 
our important to them? I suspect 
not. I suspect that what we would 
think of as tone-colour — in other 
words, the subjective response 
they had to the pitch of an elec- 
tromagnetic field — must have 
been what counted for them. I 
don’t know, I can’t be sure, but I’d 
bet on it.” 

‘‘Even assuming that that’s 
so,” Rorschach said after a pause 
for reflection, “are you asking 
me — or rather, if I hadn’t de- 
clined in advance, would you be 
asking me — for permission to set 
up house in one of the native 
city-sites, and try to live off the 
land, as it were, until you 
achieved some kind of divine re- 
velation?” He chuckled. “Hunger 
and thirst and subclinical infec- 
tion, you know, generate the 
most surprising attitudes to- 
wards the universe, but I doubt 
whether many of them are 
valid!” 

“Not exactly,” Ian said awk- 
wardly. “What I was actually 
going to ask for was the resources 
to start constructing a simulac- 
rum of one of the natives.” 

They had been strolling along 
side by side. Now, without warn- 
ing, Rorschach stopped as though 
he had struck a glass wall. 

“Say that again slowly,” he re- 
quested. “And let me have the 
full details.” 

“Well — ah. . .’’Ian made vague 
waving movements. “What I was 


thinking of was a sort of shell, 
about the right size for a man to 
fit into, with the necessary 
movements built in, based on the 
kind of principle they use for 
modern prosthetics. I imagine 
the data to design a gadget of 
that type must be in store here 
because the medical data-banks 
are very comprehensive, aren’t 
they? In effect one would need to 
feel directly the actual bodily 
processes of the alien creature. 
Whether it could be carried as far 
as the crucial sexual switch, from 
active male to sedentary female, 
I don’t know, but there could be 
ways of faking that, I guess. And 
just so long as the — the world- 
view was right. . . For example, 
suppose one devalued sight to 
plain black and white but up- 
graded sound, using a sonar unit, 
to the point where that combined 
with enhanced tactility was pro- 
viding a majority of the user’s in- 
formation about the envi- 
ronment. . .and assigned 

additional variety to suggest the 
range of electro- magnetic per- 
ceptions we presume these crea- 
tures had, and. . .” He clawed the 
air, seeming to grope for the right 
words. “And as for the hormonal 
revolution — well, one doesn’t 
have to be a woman to find 
analogies to the process of preg- 
nancy and labour, even though 
one does have to throw out a hell 
of a lot of in-built biases.” 

He hesitated. "Would that be 
permissible?” he ventured. 

“Not only would it be, it is!” 
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Rorschach declared with an air of 
finality. “In fact, I think I can 
suggest a means of converting 
the tactile impulses into some- 
thing more significant to the 
user. If one were to exploit the 
known sensitivity of the retina to 
changing magnetic fields, one 
might very well — But damn it!” 
He rounded on Ian. “This is ab- 
surd!” 

“I’m afraid I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“No, you wouldn’t. But I should 
have done. I could kick myself 
from here to — to the civil- 
engineering block!” In lieu of 
which Rorschach stamped on the 
glassy ground. “ Yes, yes, yes! The 
technology exists for us to get 
under the skin of another species, 
and so far as I’m aware it’s never 
been tried! Are we mad? Are we 
out of our minds?” 

“If you really want an answer, 
and that question isn’t simply 
rhetorical. . .?” 

“What? Yes indeed, I do want 
an answer!” Rorschach’s voice 
had peaked to a near- shout; now 
it abruptly dropped to normal. 
“Quite seriously, Ian, a project 
like yours has been feasible since 
long before we arrived. The tech- 
niques exist, or can be developed 
from the kind of gadgetry we use 

to help the blind, the maimed, 

the deaf . . Lord, that lie- 
detector of Ordonez- Vico’s has a 
sense that most human beings 
don’t possess, because it can 
analyse our body-secretions and 
compare them with a norm and 


then compare the norm with the 
profile of the speaker’s voice. If 
we do have that gift, it’s a long 
way below the conscious level.” 

Ian was shaking his head over 
and over. “No, you’re jumping to 
conclusions. I’m afraid. The real 
point is this. Not until we had a 
clear grasp of how different the 
natives were from us, rather 
than how much alike we were, 
could anybody — me, or Igor, or 
you, anybody — have suggested 
this plan. Because if it works, 
what will count is not how much 
of the aliens we can afterwards 
understand; it’s what they might 
have understood of us if they’d 
survived to meet us face to face.” 

Face strained and anxious in 
the gathering dusk, he leaned 
close to Rorschach as though 
half-afraid he wasn’t making 
himself clear. 

“You’re absolutely correct,” 
the director said. “And so was 
Igor when he suggested that we 
ask for you. You’ve just put into 
words — more, into the shape' of a 
practicable plan — something 
which I’ve sensed, just as I’m sure 
Igor must have. . . and done no- 
thing about. Because we couldn’t 
see any way of implementing it.” 

He slapped Ian on the shoul- 
der. 

“I think this month I may 
break one of my own rules. I 
think we may talk shop on the 
day when it’s forbidden. At any 
rate, if I know my staff I can 
foresee this proposition of yours 
sparking their imaginations like 
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a light being set to a blasting- 
fuse!” 


XII 

Sitting informally around in 
the refectory, some of them sip- 
ping wine or beer or e xcellent im- 
itations of fruit-juice, the staff 
listened to the regular bald 
summary reports with which the 
monthly conferences always 
commenced. After hearing the 
others out, and making his own 
brief report, Rorschach called on 
Ian to describe his new idea 

Igor and Cathy had already 
been told about it, and made 
prompt, excited suggestions, but 
the impact on everybody else was 
stunning. When he had finished 
speaking there was a long 
thoughtful silence; then, one 
after another, people started to 
nod, gazing into nowhere. 

‘‘I think it has something for 
all of us,” Rorschach said at 
length. “I can see dozens of ways 
in which it can be expected to 
generate spin-off in the form of 
brand-new insights. Let’s sort 
out one urgent question first, 
though. Karen, can it be done?” 

The plump civil engineer was 
leaning back in her chair with a 
dreamy, sp)eculative expression. 
At mention of her name she 
roused herself 

“Hm? Oh, sorry, Valentine. . . 
Yes, I can’t think of any reason 
why not. Though it does depend 
on how elaborate you want to 


make the — ah — the sensory illu- 
sions.” 

Lucas Wong leaned forward. 
The short, heavy-set medical 
biologist, half American and half 
Chinese, took more after his 
father’s than his mother’s tradi- 
tions, and seldom spoke without 
long reflection on any weighty 
matter. Now he was uncharac- 
teristically enthusiastic. 

“Oh, there may be ways we can 
get around the sensory problem! 
Ian, do you know whether you’re 
a suitable subject for hypnosis?” 

Ian snapped his fingers. “No, 
I’ve never been tested for that, 
but aren’t there drugs which can 
be employed to make one more 
susceptible?” 

“I’ll check that out,” Lucas 
promised, and rubbed his hands 
in obvious glee. “Oh, this is a 
marvellous idea, it really is!” 

“We’ll have to build the 
simulacrum oversize,” Nadine 
Shah warned. “Fitting a man in- 
side it — hmm! But as to the ac- 
tual construction, I think that 
will be quite easy. I’m certain we 
have sufficient data in store 
about the physical properties of 
native tissue, the articulation of 
joints and the characteristics of 
their nervous system. Achmed, 
what about the interface be- 
tween the machine and Ian him- 
self?” 

“No problem there,” Achmed 
answered. “Particularly if he can 
be hypnotised. We can use mic- 
rominiaturised sensors with 
some kind of direct nervous 
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input, the same as they use on 
mechanical arms and legs nowa- 
days. I’m sure details of those 
must be in store in the medical 
banks. ” 

Ruggiero Bono caught Ror- 
schach’s eye. “Valentine, ean 
I ask a question? It may seem 
trivial, but. . . Ian, what exactly 
are you expecting to get out of 
this gadget? I agree it’s a fas- 
cinating project and certainly 
will jar us into thinking about 
problems that might not other- 
wise occur to us — but let’s face it, 
a man isn’t a Draconian and 
never can be!” 

“You heard in Igor’s report 
that, thanks to Cathy, I discov- 
ered how the natives most prob- 
ably read their printed crystals, 
manually deforming them to 
amplify the otherwise very faint 
patterns. The trouble is this. ” Ian 
looked rueful. “Precisely because 
of the piezo effect structured into 
them, the simple weight of the 
overlay at the various sites 
where we’ve found libraries has 
dreadfully distorted what trace- 
patterns remain. It is in fact 
amazing that we’ve managed to 
find so many well-preserved 
crystals.” 

He spread his hands. 

“The consequence, of course, is 
that instead of immediately be- 
coming easier, as I hoped, my job 
has suddenly proved to be more 
difficult than it seemed before. 
And it won’t ever stand a hope of 
getting done unless I can grope 
my way to an educated guess 


about the reason why Draco- 
nians used these crystals. Cathy 
has correctly pointed out that it’s 
unlikely they were able to lie to 
one another — ” 

“Why not?” Sue Tennant de- 
manded. He gave a summary of 
the thinking that lay behind the 
assumption, and she rounded her 
mouth into an O and leaned back 
in her chair, convinced. 

He wenton, “So it’s improbable 
that we have to deal with fiction, 
isn’t it? On the other hand; they 
had advanced science, so there 
may be the equivalent of text- 
books in the libraries. And they 
had a keen .sense of aesthetics, 
symmetry, proportion and 
natural rhythms; a glance at the 
mapofoneof theircities willcon- 
firm that. So the crystals may 
well be works of art, counterparts 
of music or poetry. If that’s the 
case we shall never be able to do 
more than we can with them al- 
ready: amplify and display the 
patterns stored in them. 

“There’s one ray of hope, 
though. Stop and think for a mo- 
ment about the communication- 
pattern of a creature that’s con- 
stantly aware of a changing, 
pulsing, vibrating aura, to which 
every other member of the 
species contributes simply by ex- 
isting. Would their language not 
depend on referents to real-time 
events rather than arbitrary 
symbols like human words? Let 
me give an example of what I 
mean. Individual A wants to in- 
quire whether Individual B is 
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hungry. Does he generate a com- 
pletely unrelated pattern of 
signals? I say to someone, ‘Would 
you like something to eat?’ There 
is nothing of the nature of food or 
hunger in the question, is there? 
But a Draconian would — at least 
I suspect he would — ask by im- 
itating the pattern associated 
with lack of food, and modulate it 
by imposingother patterns defin- 
ing ‘ask’ and direct what he was 
saying to the correct hearer by 
reflecting that other person’s 
pattern. . .as it were.” 

‘‘They spoke in ideograms,” 
Lucas Wong said, and snapped 
his fingers. 

“Right! Right!” Growing more 
and more excited, Ian leapt from 
his chair and began to pace back 
and forth, frowning terribly. “I 
haven’t managed to work it all 
out in my mind yet, but the out- 
lines are starting to appear. Just 
as Chinese writing originally 
consisted of stylised pictograms, 
so the Draconian language would 
have evolved from a number of 
relatively simple root-concepts 
most probably associated with 
bodily states. Naturally, over the 
centuries it would have grown to 
be tremendously sophisticated, 
and the same difficulty that a 
modern person finds in dissect- 
ing the original shape for ‘man’, 
or ‘house’, or ‘sun’, from a con- 
temporary Chinese symbol will 
no doubt be found as we try and 
analyse these imprinted pat- 
terns. But we take it for granted 
that they did get hungry, feel 


tired, experience the sexual urge, 
and so on.” 

Ruggiero was nodding re- 
peatedly. Now he said, “You’ve 
answered my question splen- 
didly, only here’s another. Even 
assuming you do manage to 
make your educated guess, and it 
turns out that we actually 
have — oh, let’s be optimistic and 
say textbooks: how in the world 
are you going to extract any 
meaning from them? Trial and 
error could take from now until 
doomsday!” 

“Not to mention,” Achmed put 
in, “the fact that we now have 
thousands and thousands of 
these crystals, but the ones we 
most want may be the spoiled 
ones. If the Draconians did leave 
a message about their fate, in the 
faint hope that one day someone 
might come here and read it, 
they’d have made it conspicuous. 
Put it on their moon, for example. 
But we know that up there no 
crystals were found at all.” 

“I think they may have been 
more special than just books,” 
Igor said musingly. He cupped 
his chin in his upturned hand, 
staring at the floor. 

“How do you mean?” 
Rorschach said. 

“Oh. . .” Igor waved in exas- 
peration. “More like experience- 
stores. Think how useful it W'ould 
be to us if we could go somewhere 
and hear — perceive directly- 
— read the thoughts of a long- 
dead genius. That would con- 
dense the time needed to climb 
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from a primitive village to a 
moonship, wouldn’t it?” 

For an instant they sat dumb- 
founded at the grandiosity of the 
concept; then Achmed pulled a 
calculator from his pocket, passed 
his fingers rapidly over its in- 
put side, and shook his head. 

“Sorry, Igor. The idea’s ingen- 
ious, but it won’t work. The capa- 
city is inadequate by a factor of 
several thousand. You’d just 
about manage to store two total 
personalities in a library of the 
size we’ve so far discovered.” 

“I think you’d be lucky to pack 
in two, ” Ian said. 

Igor shrugged and sat back. 
“Pity!” he said with his usual en- 
gaging grin. “I thought I’d had a 
brilliant inspiration.” 

“In a way you have,” Ian ad- 
mitted. “Given direct experien- 
tial communication with other 
people, and total honesty, plus 
what we assume to have been ex- 
tremely high intelligence by our 
standards. . . Nadine!” 

The comparative biologist 
glanced at him. “Yes?” 

“Those black shreds associated 
with the telescope, the bio- 
electronic system as we’ve de- 
cided to call it: are there any 
similar objects hereon the planet 
itselP” 

“Nothing we’ve been able to 
identify for sure,” Nadine an- 
swered. “Which is hardly surpris- 
ing. The stuff would have rotted 
or maybe been eaten!” 

“Yes, I suppiose so,” Ian sighed. 

Igor erupted again. “Eaten! 


Say, you don’t suppose that any 
of the quasi-R.NA has been trans- 
mitted down to the present, do 
you? Wasn’t there something I 
once read about printed 
memory-molecules. . .?” 

“For all we can tell,” Nadine 
said, “we may already have seen 
direct descendants of the Draco- 
nians, never mind descendants of 
the creatures that ate their or- 
ganic circuitry. Had that never 
struck you?” 

Igor nodded. “Yes, I remember 
discussing that idea when I first 
arrived, on the trip before yours. 
You’re thinking in terms of a 
harmful dominant mutation 
which deprived them of the 
power to reason and communi- 
cate?” 

“If that were the explanation 
for their downfall,” Lucas said, 
“after a hundred thousand years 
of mindless reproduction you’d 
have to regard the present-day 
offspring as a different species, 
surely.” 

“Agreed,” Nadine said. “Still, 
the fact does stand that there are 
literally hundreds of surviving 
animals like enough to the 
Draconians to be their cousins. 
That is, assuming the scanty na- 
ture of the actual physical re- 
mains we’ve found is a reliable 
guide, and we haven’t inadver- 
tently filled out our picture of 
them by drawing too many com- 
parisons with the contemporary 
fauna” 

“In any case,” Ian said flatly, “I 
don’t see how such a mutation 
(con’t on page 116 ) 
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Duncan Lunan, whose name is associated with science fact in the news 
these days, offers a likely scenerio for the discovery of and contact with 
an alien- 
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DUNCAN LUNAN 

Illustrated by JEFF JONES 


1 HE STARSHIP was far, far out in 
the still heights of the Solar Sys- 
tem when first it came to the 
notice of Earth. On a misty after- 
noon in early spring the new Jod- 
rell Bank telescope, counting 
radio sources on the fringe of the 
unknown Universe, registered as 
interference the emissions of an 
ion-drive retrofire beyond the 
orbit of Saturn. 

The papers gave up entire 
front pages to the Palomar 
photographs of a faint streak 
among the twelfth magnitude 
stars. After that, there were only 
small paragraphs reporting its 
steady deceleration, in the news, 
though the central pages blazed 
with speculation, until the ship 
discovered Earth a week after 
crossing the Martian orbit and 
shifted its incoming trajectory 
for the first time. Nearer and 
nearer to Earth the starship 
came, until by the autumn of that 
year the comet-like trail of its 
drive was plainly visible through 
binoculars on moonless nights. 


By then it was very close to Earth 
and had slowed to capture veloc- 
ity. The speculations became in- 
creasingly conservative and in- 
creasingly dramatic in the last 
few days before it fell into ellipti- 
cal orbit and the glow of its 
motors died away. 

The nations eq^uipped to do so 
had made diligent attempts to es- 
tablish contact; To all the radio 
and light beams directed at it 
there came no response of any 
kind. As an interestingcorollary, 
the aesthetic standards of radio 
and television programmes all 
over the planet had improved out 
of all recognition by the time the 
ship could conceivably have been 
within range. The alien vessel 
went round and round the Earth, 
an enigmatic point of light soar- 
ing silently among the stars, dip- 
ping into the atmosphere for a 
few seconds to a depth no compu- 
ter was needed to interpret. 
Within days, the ship would fall. 

From Cape Canaveral a 
Saturn C-5 lifted in late after- 
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noon, thundering downrange on 
a long trail of white vapour. It 
was a flawless day, and the long 
outward curve over the sea and 
the blue haze of atmosphere went 
without a hitch. The Russians, 
hampered with a similar mission 
by the low incidence to the 
equator of the starship’s orbit, 
had sent observers to the Cape 
and to Texas to follow the course 
of the rendezvous. There wasn’t a 
Russian cosmonaut aboard the 
departing Apollo, but by then in- 
ternational relations had eased 
to a point where (with some 
grumbling) ground observers 
were declared to suffice. The Au- 
stralian tracking stations con- 
firmed the estimate that in the 
darkness the capsule had closed 
to within five miles of the star- 
ship. All over the world, silence 
fell as the two spacecraft floated 
towards an unpredictable dawn. 

In the compact interior of the 
Apollo, Johnstone rose carefully 
from his form-fitting couch, 
checked again that all was well 
with the life-support umbilicals 
drifting weightlessly with him, 
and opened up the hatches. Out- 
side, the Earth was a huge dark 
wall from which the booming 
rush of air inside the suit seemed 
to be echoing. On the other side 
and above the stars were ice-cold 
and excruciatingly brilliant. 
Johnstone tried valiantly to find 
the alien ship in the night and 
closed the dark filters over the 
helmet faceplate when it seemed 
that his mind was expanding 
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past the boundaries of his skull. 
After that the stars were more 
distant and the immensity was 
easier to take. 

A band of colourless light ran 
swiftly along the horizon ahead, 
marking it off in sudden perspec- 
tive from the space beyond. The 
capsule’s smooth, conical hull 
came into still nearer relief 
beyond the hatch and his suit 
was picked out in molten silver. 
For a moment everything was 
tinged a subtle mauve, then from 
beneath the world came the first 
e.xplosion of red. In that moment 
Johnstone saw the ship. 

Even after the sun had lifted 
right out of the atmosphere and 
the blue dawn had spread past 
below, the starship was still dull. 
It looked very, very old as it hung 
in orbit with the clean, gleaming 
capsule and the islands of the 
Pacific went relentlessly past 
beyond it. It was bigger than a 
destroyer and not so big as an 
aircraft carrier; in shape it was a 
long, slender oval, cut short at 
the tail where the big ion-drive 
ports were. At the stern there 
were four small fins, more proba- 
bly to radiate heat than for 
aerodynamic effect; at the prow, 
the featureless windows of what 
looked exactly like an airliner’s 
control deck. 

“I see no sign of any activity,” 
Johnstone said finally. 

Above the rasping of static the 
voice from Hawaii surged in the 
earphones. “Apollo. . .do you ob- 
serve any activity at higher 


magnifications?” 

“Negative,” said Miller, scan- 
ning the starship with the cap- 
sule periscope. “Man, it looks a 
million years old. ” 

“Cap Com to Apollo, clarify 
please. ” 

“The hull is worn down by 
meteor action. There are quite a 
number of large impact scars, 
and even they are blasted down. 
No external markings from this 
angle, no major damage. . .just 
an old, grey hull.” 

“It can’t be dead,” Davis said 
from the control panel. “The en- 
gines were still running twenty- 
four hours ago.” 

“ Yeah, but they pushed it into 
decaying orbit. We could well 
have a derelict here.” 

Miller passed up signal lamps 
to Johnstone, while Davis re- 
newed the attempt to contact the 
starship by radio. The Apollo 
shifted to bring the lights most 
effectively to bear, and John- 
stone ran through a number of 
preliminary contact codes 
worked out during the past 
months. As he worked the lamps 
the Californian coast passed 
below or beyond — his orientation 
changed with his movements. 
Dusk was beginning to trail 
westwards across the Americas, 
smoothing out the contours 
below the stationary clouds. By 
the time he was halfway through 
the sequence the ships had cros- 
sed the Atlantic shoreline and 
darkness was creeping out from 
beneath the haze on the horizon 
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ahead. The Sun blazed intolera- 
bly just above the edge of the 
Earth astern, and as it flashed 
and disappeared the stars came 
back to their frosty blaze. This 
time Johnstone kept the dark fil- 
ters and the white points of fire 
stayed far away, up over the 
black rim of the world and dis- 
tant in the sphere beyond. For a 
few moments apale sliverof New 
Moon floated where the sun had 
been a minute before, then it too 
was gone as they curved around 
the Earth. Johnstone signalled 
on, and the light beams were in- 
visible from the instant they left 
the reflectors. But for the pilot 
lights, he could never have con- 
vinced himself in that intense 
blackness that the lamps w’ere 
working. 

“Radiation count’s rising, 
Daniel, ” Miller said. “Better 
come back inside the shielding.” 

Johnstone had relaxed so com- 
pletely as he hung in the hatch- 
way that for a moment his legs 
refused to respond against the 
stiffness of the suit. He backed 
slowly and clumsily down into 
the capsule, bringing the lights 
with him, while Miller gathered 
the umbilical out of his path. 
Reaching up again, he pulled 
down the hatches and closed the 
opening before settling carefully 
on to his couch. He didn’t mind 
being outside in sunlight, but 
with that absolute stillness in 
the dark hemisphere between 
Earth and stars it was like an 
awakening to come back into the 


glowing interior of the Apollo. 

“Bermuda Cap Com, we shall 
not repressurise the capsule. 
Looks like we ll be outside again 
as soon as we hit the dawn. ” 

The periscope was still locked 
on the starship, but nothing at all 
could be seen. But for the blip on 
the radar the capsule could have 
been entirely alone as it curved 
over the peak of its apogee in the 
wilds of the Van Allen Belt. 

As they prepared cameras for 
the next pass through daylight 
Davis reported to the Indian 
Ocean tracking ship. “We are 
now less than a mile from the 
vessel. We could make the final 
approach at perigee on this pass 
without additional fuel expendi- 
ture. Recommend this action be- 
cause our consumption so far has 
been unusually high.” 

“Roger, Apollo. . .We would re- 
commend that you close with the 
ship as soon as possible. Guesses 
at the mass have been considera- 
ble underestimates, and she’s 
coming down fast.” 

“How long before she hits at- 
mosphere?” 

“No accurate prediction with- 
out knowing the massofthe ship. 
Maximum estimate three, repeat 
three more orbits.” 

“I guess that’s where all our 
fuel’s been going,” was Davis’ 
only comment. 

Closer the spacecraft came as 
they came down from apogee and 
the invisible current of radiation 
racing in the Earth’s magnetic 
field. The town lights of Aus- 
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tralia made minute glowing 
specks floating across the peri- 
scope screen. A few of them were 
eclipsed for a while as the star- 
ship passed in front of them. 
Then, like a ghost, the alien ves- 
sel began to materialise as the 
first light spilled over the hori- 
zon. They were very close, now, 
and as the ship dramatically fil- 
led the screen it seemed for a 
moment that they were crashing 
headlong into it. In fact the two 
craft were respectively almost at 
rest. 

“We are now in full sunlight. 
No visible activity on the star- 
ship. Closing in.” 

The jets of the power module 
nudged the Apollo closer and still 
closer to the worn, featureless 
hull. Johnstone thought of a bird 
hovering cautiously over the 
back of a stranded whale — a fos- 
silised brontosaurus might make 
a still better analogy. Miller, giv- 
ing a steady commentary to the 
Cap Com stations, was making 
no attempt at all to communicate 
the sense of unbelievable age in 
the blasted-down surface ex- 
panding before them; wisely 
perhaps, for Johnstone could find 
no words for it. Davis was bring- 
ing the capsule up the spine of 
the ship, till at last it drifted over 
the blackened windows of the 
control cabin. The surfaces were 
as deeply ground by interstellar 
dust as the hull itself — nothing 
at all could be seen. Davis halted 
the Apollo just ahead of the 
starship’s prow, like a white fin- 


less pilot fish. 

“Let’s put some lights on those 
windows, Daniel.” 

Johnstone repeated his delib- 
erate mounting into the hatch 
and shone a succession of power- 
ful beams into the glazed eyes of 
the starship. They failed to 
penetrate — there could be shut- 
ters on the inside, for all the ef- 
fect there was. 

“There’s still no resptonse any- 
where on the radio,” Miller an- 
nounced. The capsule turned 
over slowly and went under the 
prow. 

“There it is.” As the hull pas- 
sed above his head Johnstone felt 
like a diver checking a ship for 
underwater damage. “Airlock 
door, astern of the control room 
position.” 

“Roger, we have it. Moving 
into position now.” 

The Apwllo came to rest under 
the airlock and Johnstone eased 
out of the hatch, pushing the 
lamps aside and discarding the 
life-support umbilicals, which 
Miller drew back into the cap- 
sule. Cautiously Johnstone 
tested the equipment of the 
shoulder air and power pack, 
then drifted up towards the star- 
ship. Millercameoutofthe hatch 
with the same elaborate care and 
hung waiting for Johnstone’s 
first report before following. 

Before the airlock there was an 
anchoring plate for small craft 
making rendezvous. It was hard 
to see because the m arkef s which 
once made it conspicuous were 
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worn away to the faintest of 
shadows, visible only when the 
light struck at a certain angle, 
like the carved weapons on the 
outside of Stonehenge. The ex- 
ternalcontrolof the door was still 
harder to find; he had to make a 
detailed examination, inch by 
inch, with help from Miller with 
the lights to cast changing 
shadows. When at last he found 
it, when suddenly its shadow 
seemed to leap out on the dull 
metal, it seemed incredible that 
he could have missed it for a mo- 
ment. 

“I can’t move the switch. It’s 
been a big heavy thing, and it’s so 
worn out of shape that I can't get 
a proper grip. Bring up a 
wrench.” 

Annoyingly painstaking. Mil- 
ler turned over as he crossed the 
gap and landed feet-first on the 
starship, killing the rebound 
with the power pack and handing 
the instrument to the inverted 
Johnstone. Slowly, watchful lest 
unexpected reaction spin him off 
Johnstone applied pressure 
through the head of the complex 
space tool to the control bar. 

“The airlock mechanism may 
have been dead for centuries,” 
Miller observed. 

“It may also have been locked 
for ten minutes,” Davis said from 
the capsule. “You’re taking too 
much for granted.” 

“Could be. . .but if anyone’s 
aboard, he hasn’t replaced this 
external switch for a long, long 
time. His identifying markers 


could use some touching up, too. ” 

Johnstone grasped the anchor 
plate with one hand and tried 
again. His body swayed danger- 
ously as he tried to compensate 
for the leverage. 

“Better watch it, man,” Miller 
remarked, drawing back a pace. 
“You lose your grip, you may 
crack your helmet on the plating 
here.” 

Stiff and heavy, the shapeless 
bar rose a few inches out of its 
recess. As it yielded the big air- 
lock door pivoted up with it, forc- 
ing Miller to sidestep off the hull. 
The circular opening revealed 
was big enough to hold the upper 
half of the Apollo. 

The controls inside the airlock 
were simple, designed appar- 
ently for beings physically close 
to man. The lock mechanism re- 
sponded smoothly and within a 
minute Miller and Johnstone 
were floating in the inner door- 
way. The section beyond was al- 
most bare, it seemed, but as they 
looked around they began to rec- 
ognise recessed equipment. Mil- 
ler gave Cap Com an efficient de- 
scriptive analysis. 

“. . .this section is planned for 
gravity acting at right-angles to 
the ship’s axis. Unless they had 
some way of generating artificial 
g the ship must have landed like 
an aircraft. That would put the 
flight deck above the nose of the 
ship as we originally supposed, 
and the outer door of the airlock 
on the underside, so it must sit at 
least six feet off the ground. On 
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the left from where I’m speaking 
there’s a conveyer tube running 
sternwards, with a pressure door 
covering this end. There’s 
equipment retracted up to the 
ceiling which might be a man- 
ipulator system to transfer the 
loads from the tube to the airlock. 
None of the equipment in here is 
deployed, it’s all recessed or re- 
tracted. This section has been 
very well designed for the best 
utilisation of the available 
space. . .” 

“Second report on the airlock 
support equipment — the remain- 
ing equipment in this section re- 
lates to the preparation and re- 
ception of equipment and per- 
sonnel. It appears that this sec- 
tion of the hull is fully insulated 
from the rest of the ship, includ- 
ing an independent pressurising 
system, for decontamination of 
incoming units. We have com- 
pleted photo record and are ad- 
vancing into the ship.’’ 

Through the hatch there was a 
long corridor, its sides patterned 
at intervals with intricate 
mosaics which they eventually 
decided, after some weightless 
discussion, to be purely decora- 
tive. The lighting was the same 
brilliant white as it had been in 
the previous section. Calculating 
distances, they reported that the 
tunnel ran along the core of the 
starship. Looking down the 
empty, padded tube it was harder 
than ever to think that the ship 
might still be manned. 

“That has to be the flight 


deck, ” Johnstone said, pointing 
to the nearby hatch for’ard. 
“There isn’t room for anything 
else.” 

“We’d better separate — time’s 
getting very short. You take the 
flight deck. I’ll go sternwards.” 

Johnstone swam gently to- 
wards the prow, guiding himself 
by one of the lifelines along the 
corridor sides. The hatch into the 
control room opened smoothly 
before him and after the first 
cautious look for occupants he 
moved boldly through, instinc- 
tively turning to align himself 
with the gravitational orienta- 
tion of the flight deck. 

As the ship curved towards the 
sun on its ion engines, Johnstone 
had guessed that its technology 
could not be so very far ahead of 
Earth’s. So far nothing about it 
had come as a real surprise — it 
must have been constructed by 
minds and hands like his own. In 
that case the controls, to be oper- 
ated under a great range of try- 
ing conditions, would be 
straightforward. Much careful 
thought had gone into the 
starship’s graceful and economi- 
cal design; Johnstone felt sure it 
would be easy to fly, unless the 
controls were so compact that he 
couldn’t follow the sequences. 

The flight deck was on two 
levels: he faced a row of equip- 
ment cabinets, their faces simply 
marked with more of the alien 
writing of which they had seen 
short samples already. On his 
left a massive spiral ladder led to 
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the level above. Johnstone 
moved toward it, and found an 
access panel into the nose of the 
ship. Beyond the cabinets, the 
rest of the lower level was an im- 
pressive bank of astro- 
navigation equipment and 
machinery which depressed the 
nose-cone to let the telescopes 
sight out into space. As John- 
stone had suspected they would 
be, the big star-trackers were 
linked directly to the control 
panels above, where the comput- 
ers or their sub-units should be. 
There was an operator’s chair for 
the navigation array, but it was 
folded and locked back against 
the bulkhead. 

The upper level recalled an air- 
liner cockpit still more clearly to 
mind. Everything about the lay- 
out of the ship so far had per- 
suaded Johnstone that its crew- 
had been like men, and the con- 
trol deck seemed the final con- 
firmation. For Johnstone the 
deck was more spacious than its 
terrestrial equivalent, but for the 
aliens it couldn’t have been. The 
three hugeg-couches, molded out 
of a black plastic, confirmed that 
the occupants of the couches had 
indeed been like men in form, but 
eight or nine feet tall. The im- 
pression of relative scale had been 
strengthening ever since he en- 
tered the ship; it was like being a 
child again in a world of adult 
artifacts. 

The right-hand side of the con- 
trol deck seemed to relate to the 
starship’s computers. The panels 


were all live but quiescent, as if 
the old ship was waiting for 
something it had fully prepared 
for. After finding the flight deck 
deserted Johnstone was certain 
that the computers were the only 
awareness remaining on the ves- 
sel Unless he was interpreting 
the layout of switches quite 
wrongly, every part of the ship’s 
control system was on automatic. 

The panels on the left were 
harder to interpret; but it seemed 
logical that they should govern 
communications and life-support 
systems. Parts of these panels, 
doubtless including the com- 
munications sections, were com- 
pletely dead. Johnstone won- 
dered if the computers were in- 
capable of communicating, if 
they responded only to recog- 
nised signals, or if the receivers 
were out of action. If the ship’s 
log was missing or defied trans- 
lation, it should be possible to 
learn from the records of the 
life-support system when the 
aliens had left the ship. How long 
ago — Si thousand years, or a mil- 
lion? 

There were no shutters on the 
view ports over the main panels. 
They were opaque, blasted by 
countless specks of meteor dust 
between the stars until no light 
penetrated them. How long did it 
take for that to happen? It occur- 
red to Johnstone that the empty 
starship might have visited 
many planetary systems. The 
navigation equipment, the com- 
puters and the engines were still 
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working — what ancient orders 
had carried the ship from star to 
star until finally it chose Earth? 
Perhaps it had even settled on 
other worlds, searching without 
success for life and intelligence 
and lifting patiently back into 
space again. 

Johnstone settled carefully 
into the massive g-couch to study 
the main control panels, trying to 
imagine himself as a giant with 
all the operations of the starship 
at his coinjnand. With the aliens’ 
talent for elegant design, how 
would he have the controls or- 
dered? As he considered, the 
characteristic functional beauty 
of the travellers’ thinking began 
to emerge from the patterns of 
switches and instruments before 
him. In technique the ship might 
be a thousand years ahead of 
Earth, but its principles were al- 
ready familiar. It would acceler- 
ate man’s progress in space more 
immediately than something 
truly — and incomprehensibly 

— alien would have done. 

The attitude control system 
was the first he picked out. It was 
still operating: as the ship circled 
the Earth it was holding attitude 
in readiness to stabilise the orbit. 
If it was going to restart the en- 
gines it had better do it soon, for 
as the continents and seas rolled 
past below the final searing slant 
into the atmosphere was drawing 
swiftly closer. The big throttles 
which controlled the potential of 
the ion motors were easy to iden- 
tify at his right hand, with coun- 


terparts on the other arm of the 
couch regulating the flow of reac- 
tion mass. Tracing back the con- 
trol system, Johnstone found it 
beginning to make sense despite 
the unfamiliarcalibrationsof the 
instruments and the few controls 
which were completely puzzling. 
He realised that the computers 
had the engines primed for low- 
power thrust; he had only to 
throw the override switches on 
the “engine start” row to turn the 
drive back on. 

Johnstone had been alternat- 
ing his reports with Miller’s ac- 
counts of his exploration of the 
sternward sections of the ship. 
From Miller’s reports of the liv- 
ing quarters and workshops, the 
laboratories and tbe recreation 
rooms, there emerged an ever 
clearer image of tbe tall owners 
of the ship as they had gone about 
their duties and their relaxation, 
working, eating, making love, 
sleeping, thinking and exercis- 
ing in the practical but aestheti- 
cally pleasing crew sections of 
the starship. Who had they been? 
Miller had found holds and stor- 
age sections, but none seemed big 
enough to make the vessel a 
trader or even a supply ship. Yet 
it couldn’t have carried more 
than a hundred people, so it 
seemed far too small for a pas- 
senger service across the inter- 
stellar distances. Even if the ion- 
drive was near the theoretical 
limits of efficiency it must have 
taken years to move from one 
star to the next. There were no 
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weapons of any kind, nor any 
other indication that the ship 
had a military function. On the 
other hand it seemed unlikely 
that the purposeful minds who 
had designed it would have built 
the ship purely as a pleasure 
cruiser. Perhaps a research ves- 
sel was the most convincing ex- 
planation. For how many years 
had the crew contracted to go ex- 
ploring among the stars — and 
did they ever get home? Miller 
had found no bodies, nor any 
work unfinished, any equipment 
left deployed after use. Unlike 
the crew of the Marie Celeste the 
starship’s personnel had set their 
affairs very thoroughly in order 
before they left, and it seemed 
they had taken their personal be- 
longings with them. There was 
no damage to justify abandoning 
ship. Perhaps they had simply 
transferred to another ship, leav- 
ing this one because fuel stocks 
were too low to reach civilisation. 
But why then had the computer 
taken the ship out into interstel- 
lar space once more, instead of 
waiting where it might eventu- 
ally be recovered? 

Moving sternwards, Miller 
had been stopped amidships by 
bulkheads and shielding cutting 
off the ship’s power unit. As yet 
there was no indication of the na- 
ture of the source which had 
maintained its output for so long. 
There were hatches in the shield- 
ing, leading probably to a sepa- 
rate engine room, but Miller had 
failed to open them. “I think I’ve 


told the computer we re here, ” he 
reported. “If I got it right the au- 
tomatic lock just asked for my 
identification.” 

“I think we can take the ship 
back from the computer,” John- 
stone said. “It looks as if it would 
be real easy to restart and push 
her into stable orbit” 

“I’m on my way up. How long 
have we got?” 

“You have less than two or- 
bits,” Davis put in from outside. 
“We are now coming up to apogee 
again. And talking about 
shielding — does that hull have 
any?” 

Johnstone unhooked the 
dosimeter strip from the front of 
his suit and checked it. “I haven’t 
picked up anything so far. Be- 
sides this is too important to 
leave now. We won’t need to go 
through the Belt more than twice 
in any case.” 

Miller followed Johnstone’s 
tracing of the control sequence 
with great attention. With two of 
them in the cockpit the pressure 
suits became an encumberance 
again, the weightless ease of 
movement was gone. 

“Just throw those little 
switches, and away we go?” 

“As far as I can see.” 

Miller steppedback. “Light the 
torch, then.” 

Johnstone settled again into 
theg-couch. How long, how much 
of the whole span of human his- 
tory, had it been since anyone sat 
here last and took control of the 
ship? He had to stretch forward 
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to reach the switches for which 
the last pilot would merely have 
raised his hand. As he threw 
them one by one the control panel 
responded in what seemed to be 
an orderly overall pattern. 

“ You did it,” Davis announced. 
“The drive is running.” 

“Keep well clear of it, it could 
fry you.” 

“I won’t have any trouble stay- 
ing with you. You haven’t even 
begun to move with respect to 
me.” 

Miller looked around the glow- 
ing panels. “Tell me one thing, 
Daniel. Why didn’t the comput- 
ers stabilise the orbit them- 
selves?” 

“I don’t know. This ship’s built 
for high speed in atmo.sphere — it 
would come down at n times the 
speed of sound even if it survived 
entry. . .” 

‘‘But look, how does it get down 
normally? It must have some 
kind of atmosphere manoeuver- 
ing system. Maybe we should 
leave it to find its own way down.” 

“But if we do it may burn up- 
— if it wanted to go down why 
didn’t it retro from stable orbit? 
Let’s face it, if we were trying to 
get down safely from space we 
wouldn’t use a decaying orbit!” 

“It’s relatively unpredictable. 
But perhaps the ship’s slowed 
down to within its re-entry toler- 
ances and it doesn’t care where it 
comes down. It doesn’t know 
Earth’s inhabited, if you’re right 
about those dead panels relating 
to communications — ” 


“At the moment, it’s coming 
down in the Pacific!” 

“Perhaps it had a retrofire or 
an acceleration in mind. Or 
perhaps it doesn’t care where it 
lands any more.” 

“So are you saying we 
shouldn’t try to save it?” 

“No, man. But I don’t think we 
will save it, so I’m not getting 
emotional about it like you are.” 

.^fter that there seemed to be 
little more to say. The ship re- 
mained steady, and Miller left to 
continue his exploration of the 
sternward sections. The ion- 
drive was putting no noticeable g 
on the ship, and Johnstone lis- 
tened to Miller’s regular reports 
as he floated down the corridor to 
hatches as yet unopened. Left 
alone, Johnstone worried over 
why the computer had set up the 
ship for stabilising the orbit and 
failed to carry out the man- 
oeuvre. Perhaps the ancient de- 
cision circuits had failed, or the 
collapse of the last of many back- 
up systems had left the machine 
impotent to carry out some of its 
intended actions. But there was 
another possible explanation, 
one that Johnstone came increas- 
ingly to suspect as he compared 
notes with Davis on the power 
manoeuvres the Apollo was mak- 
ing to stay alongside. When they 
went over the Indian Ocean 
tracking ship toward the end of 
the next orbit, the suspicion was 
confirmed. At that low-thrust 
setting the ion-drive would make 
no significant difference to the 
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starship’s orbit before it hit at- 
mosphere for the last time. 

“At this thrust it wouldn’t 
have made stable orbit supposing 
the motors had never cut off,’’ 
Johnstone told Miller when the 
astronaut rejoined him. 

“That was why the computer 
shut them down, ” Miller said 
shortly. “It. knew it couldn’t pull 
out, so it conserved power.” 

“But why not step up the 
thrust?” 

“There may not be enough 
power left — or the engines may 
be dying of metal fatigue. But if 
you want to try do itnow, because 
we’ve got about twenty minutes 
left and if she can’t pull out we 
must get back to the capsule.” 

The alien voyager would have 
been able to open both sets of 
throttles without any movement 
beyond the wrists, but Johnstone 
had to lean forward and spread 
his arms to reach them together. 
The control panel responded vio- 
lently. The computers were 
doubtless protesting furiously, 
though their warnings meant no- 
thing to Johnstone and Miller. 
Behind them thick radiation 
screens deployed, closing across 
the bulkhead and sealing off the 
control room. 

“Boost your shielding, 
George!” Miller said to Davis, 
dropping into ag-couch as the ac- 
celeration began. “It looks from 
in here as if we’re stirring up 
some radiation.” 

“You’re spraying it amidships 
like a wake! I’m moving out 


ahead of you to get some protec- 
tion from your internal shield- 
ing. You’re beginning to move 
now. . .Hope my fuel holds out!” 

“Stay with us, man, we may 
need you in a real hurry.” 

“The e.xhausts are really spec- 
tacular now, a huge luminous 
plume — it looks like you’re going 
interstellar!” 

“All the way!” 

“Go, starship, go!” the dis- 
torted voice of "Woomera put in. 

The control panels had settled 
again, but flashing lights above 
many of the instruments made it 
clear that the ship was under 
strain. It wouldn’t matter if they 
damaged it as long as they got 
the ship into stable orbit; if it fell 
into the Pacific there would be 
little left to study. 

A burning arrow in the dawn 
sky, the starship crossed the Aus- 
tralian coast. “You’re losing a 
lot of thrust,” Davis reported. 
“The containing field is 
weakening — the ion beams are 
becoming ragged.” 

“We can’t do anything about 
that. I think the computer’s try- 
ing to tell us we’ re putting too big 
a demand on the power plant.” 

“I don’t know what the normal 
operating temperature is, but the 
motors are running red hot.” 

“Better get ready to move fast, 
Daniel. . .” 

“White hot!. . .Cut-off! Cut the 
motors!” 

The boiling control panel set- 
tled back into comparative quiet. 
New banks of instruments had 
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now identified themselves: on 
the drive sections of the board the 
damage lights glowed insis- 
tently. 

“That does it, friends. You had 
quite a good meteor shower going 
for a while there — big splashes of 
incandescent metal shooting off 
in the ion beam. The motor 
throats are completely burned 
out.” 

Miller was off the couch. “Let’s 
go, Daniel. If that shielding 
wants identification before it lets 
us through we’re inreal trouble!” 

Reluctantly Johnstone left the 
g-couch and made for the rear of 
the flight deck. At the top of the 
ladder he looked back at the big, 
empty couches and the accusing 
glare of the lights on the control 
panels. “If it had come fifteen 
years sooner,” he said aloud, 
“we’d never have known about it. 
Fifteen years later we probably 
could have saved it.” 

“Let’s go, man.” Miller had 
opened the side hatch into the 
tunnel, which was unblocked by 
shielding. They pulled them- 
selves swiftly down to the next 
hatch, and through into the air- 
lock section. 

The Apollo was back alongside 
as they emerged, with five min- 
utes to go before the re-entry. 
Miller made straight for the cap- 
sule, but Johnstone felt compel- 
led to turn aside and try to close 
the outer door. 

“Come on, Daniel! We’ve still 
to get clear and trim for 
re-entry. . .” 


Johnstone made no reply. With 
the help of the suit jet he suc- 
ceeded in thrusting down the 
worn bar and the big door swung 
down. As he crossed to the cap- 
sule Miller was extracting the 
film magazines and hurling the 
cameras out through the hatch, 
along with the lights and the 
other equipment there was no 
time to stow properly. By the 
time he was strapped into the 
couch the Apollo was well clear of 
the starship and separating from 
the power module. They made it 
into re-entry attitude with less 
than a minute to spare. 

As soon as the hot capsule 
dropped out of the punishing gs 
of re-entry and the drogue chute 
was out Miller deployed the 
periscope and began to search for 
the impact. But the old computer 
had still a card to play: the ship 
was almost directly below them, 
slowing down on atmosphere jets 
as it dropped on an even keel to- 
wards the sunlit Pacific. 

“Hey, look at that! We may not 
lose her yet!” 

The drogue chute separated 
and the Rogallo wing deployed. 
By the time the capsule was set- 
tled into a steady glide the ship 
was thousands of feet below 
them, but as soon as they picked 
it up they could see it was in 
trouble. 

“One of the atmosphere jets 
has burned out, ” Miller reported 
to Hawaii. “The starship is trail- 
ing smoke as it goes down, and 
there are pieces of burning debris 
(con’t. on page 96) 
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oiMON Kirby climbed stiffly 
out of the public aircar and 
looked at the parking pad 
around him with suspicion. 
Somehow, this place didn’t look 
like Lincoln, Maine, either. 
From his uncle’s tapes and pic- 
tures he had expected Lincoln 
to have a bigger transport ter- 
minal. But then, the Lincoln he 
had been in a few hours ago 
had had a terminal of the right 
size but had been such a 
witches’ brew of legalized 
anachronisms that a licensed 
astronautical engineer of his 
uncle’s caliber couldn’t have af- 
forded the technology tax. And 
his uncle would never have 
dreamed of driving a horse and 
buggy. 

Simon left the parking area 
and crossed the concourse. As 
he found himself approaching 
an exit gate for the fourth time 
that afternoon, he couldn’t help 
feeling angry at himself Leav- 
ing the Columbia enclave on 
his own to pay a surprise visit 


to his uncle had turned out to 
be a bad idea Nobody had ever 
warned him that it would be 
the little things that would trip 
him up. Carter City, Mars, had 
a large, complex life-system, so 
he had been somewhat pre- 
pared for the sights and smells 
of Earth. After man-years of 
centrifuge exercise Earth grav- 
ity was no problem. And any 
child could operate a public air- 
car autopilot. But, trash it, 
reading years of microflake edi- 
tions of Time and Playboy had 
never quite prepared him for 
the reality of dozens of different 
places in the United States 
with the same place names and 
different trip codes. On Mars, 
Carter City was Carter City 
and Niven’s Landing was 
Niven’s Landing. But having 
two dozen Class Four Urban 
Areas named Lincoln in the 
aircar directory computer was 
sheer insanity! Now, after hav- 
ing shuttled back and forth ac- 
ross several time zones (and the 
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Sierras), he was starting to 
wish he had asked his uncle for 
better directions in the first 
place. 

It never occurred to Simon to 
give up, fly back to Morning- 
side Heights, and spend the 
rest of his intersession vacation 
in Manhattan. Simon wasn’t 
unintelligent or lacking in 
common sense; he was merely 
stubborn. He would never had 
gotten to Earth if he had not 
been stubborn. He had been 
sent to Earth' to learn. He was 
doing something wrong. Sooner 
or later he would learn how to 
do it right if he kept trying. 

He stopped in front of the en- 
clave code display just inside 
the exit gate and looked up at 
the bewildering array of colored 
abbreviations and symbols. 
Then he pawed wildly for his 
Federal Guide to U. S. Enclaves 
and began to flip frantically 
through the color charts. “No, 
no, no!” he cried. “This still 
isn’t the right place!” He fought 
the wild urge to tear his Federal 
Guide to shreds. 

“Hail Columbia, Citizen,” 
said a silky voice at his elbow. 
“May I assist you?” He turned 
to see a tall, blonde girl in the 
rainbow uniform of the Enclave 
Relations Service. She had 
amber eyes with golden flecks 
in them. None of the twenty 
girls he had grown up with — or 
their mothers- — had eyes re- 
motely like that. How astound- 
ing. 
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“why, uh, yes. Hail Colum- 
bia, Citizeness.” He took a deep 
breath and regained his com- 
posure. How to approach this 
without sounding like a lost 
lamb? “Is this a Class Four 
Urban Area named Lincoln?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“Good. Is this the Lincoln 
with the social code starting 
with tee-ate-eee-hyphen-are- 
seven-asterisk-slash-three- 
three-nine?” Hah. Now that he 
had the code so well memorized 
that he could rattle right through 
it he really sounded like he knew 
what he was doing. 

She cocked her head the way 
puppy dogs did in pictures. 
“Tee-ate-eee-what? Just a mi- 
nute, Citizen. Are you seriously 
trying to locate an enclave ad- 
dress through its social code? Are 
you a foreigner?” 

Well, he had blown it. “Yes, in 
a manner of speaking. I’m from 
Carter City, Mars. ” 

“Mars? Co-Lumbia!” Her eyes 
grew big and round. “Oh, you 
must be one of the First Genera- 
tion. I saw you all getting inter- 
viewed on Federal television 
with the President.” She took 
him by the arm and steered him 
towards a nearby bench. “Here. 
Don’t waste your strength fight- 
ing gravity. Well, no wonder 
you’re confused. Nobody ever 
told you that you can’t go from a 
social code to an enclave address 
because the wabble wabble index 
won’t give wabba wabba access.” 

“What?” Besides using enor- 


mous amounts of slang and tech- 
nical jargon he didn’t know, 
everybody on Earth talked too 
fest. Also, the p)erfume or what- 
ever it was she was wearing made 
the hair on the back of his neck 
stand on end. He was getting 
pretty tired of being needlessly 
forced to sit down by helpful doc- 
tors, talk show hosts, government 
officials, and nice ladies. But with 
those incredible eyes only inches 
from his, he sat. 

“I’m Second Assistant Ander- 
son,” she said. “Now give that 
address and your Federal Guide 
and I’ll get you turned in the 
right direction. Nobody but an 
enclave specialist ever uses the 
codes, you know. All the average 
Citizen ever cares about is what 
the codes mean to them person- 
ally. Let’s see. You seem to be 
looking for a Class Four Urban 
Area named Lincoln where 
heterosexuality, exclusive group 
marriage, Title ii drugs, corpo- 
rate monopolies, and female 
heterosexual prostitution is 
legal. Seven-asterisk means 
what? You know, they just re- 
vised this code system at the Sec- 
ond Denver Congress. Had to re- 
wabble the whole security ma- 
trix. You’d be amazed at the 
amazing accidents people kept 
having for weeks.” 

“I can imagine,” said Simon. 
His head buzzed. Maybe the 
gravity was getting to him. 

“Got it. Now, Title I drugs, 
American Communism, male 
and female bisexuality, nudity. 
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and racial discrimination are 
legal-if-taxed. An-n-n-n-d al- 
cohol, Mj, H, Title III drugs, mercy 
killings, and organized religions 
are Level One, crimes. Well, you 
can give me the rest of the eode if 
you want to, but our Lincoln 
Township here is nothing like 
this.” 

“Lineoln Township. Lincoln 
Township.” Simon said the words 
as if they tasted funny. “Great 
flaming balls of garbage. I re- 
membered counties and parishes 
and boroughs, but I forgot town- 
ships. I may have been punching 
trip codes for named locations 
like eities and named areas like 
townships interchangeably.” 

“Perhaps you were,” she said 
gently. “Didn’t you ask an En- 
clave Serviceman for help?” 

“No. I just asked other travel- 
ers. The first place I landed was 
an Amafro enclave. Everybody 
spit at me when I tried to ask 
directions. The second place was 
an Anachronist enclave. I guess 
some of them still watch Federal 
TV on the sly, because the women 
in sunbonnets hustled their chil- 
dren away from me and the men 
called me a Godless technist. 
Then a man dressed like Ivanhoe 
came over and — ” His jaw drop- 
ped. “Why, that trashbrain. He 
came over pretending to help me 
and deliberately gave me a 
wrong trip code in California!” 

“Where did he send you?” 

“A Gemini Fraternity new- 
town. One of the Brothers recog- 
nized me. They offered me the 


key to the city and they were 
going to anoint me with precious 
oils and, uh, make me their first 
Martian Brother. I had to takeoff 
in a thunderstorm.” Heclosed his 
eyes and swallowed hard. “Up to 
then I had only seen thunder- 
storms in hold horror tapes. Now I 
know why they put them there.” 

She giggled. “The thunder- 
storm business is funny. The other 
isn’t. How long did it take for you 
to talk your way out of there?” 

“Well, they really didn’t give 
me much of a chance to. I more or 
less had to fight my way out. ” 

Her eyes narrowed. “Fight 
your way out? Be serious. Didn’t 
you run into any Argonauts at 
the terminal gate?” 

“If you mean those big blondes 
with the anchor tattoos on their 
arms, yes. They have a very 
showy but slow combat style. 
Maybe they should train in acen- 
trifuge the way I did.” 

“Wabble,” she said under her 
breath. She looked him up and 
down. “You mean you’ve been 
trained in unarmed combat to 
the point you can fight Ar- 
gonauts and win? Why, you 
aren’t even wearing your self 
defense license.” 

“None of the Department of 
Astronautics people ever told me 
I needed one. Besides, what’s 
wrong with unarmed combat 
training? On Earth people get 
robbed and kidnapped and, and 
mobbed by autograph seekers. 
You have to be able to cope. 

“Winning fights with Ar- 
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gonauts goes beyond coping! 
Never mind. You’ve been com- 
mitting personal misrepresenta- 
tion and that’s a Level Three 
crime in most enclaves and in 
Federal territory. By rights I 
should turn you over to Terminal 
Security.” 

“You must be joking.” 

“No, I’m not. It’s for your own 
protection. Look, the Fraternity 
won’t press charges on a Federal 
level because we could hang 
them on the “freely consenting” 
clause. Besides, they would be 
laughed at if the word got out. 
But you know what would have 
happened to you if you had killed 
someone in that Anachronist en- 
clave? They still hang people in 
there.” 

“Garbage. I give up. For today, 
anyway. Citizeness, which way 
to the jail?” 

“Wait a minute. I only said ‘by 
rights.’ There are two other 
things you could do. You could 
get a room in the terminal hostel, 
lock yourself in alone, and regis- 
ter yourself at the terminal Fed- 
eral Services office as soon as it 
opens in the morning. Or, you 
could put yourself into Citizen’s 
Custody and come on home with 
me when my shift ends.” 

“Where do you live?” 

She pointed out of the exit 
gate. “Just a few miles from 
here.” 

He shook his head. “Citizeness, 
call that guard!” 

“Go into custody?” She looked 
incredulous. “You’ll be sleeping 


in a cell tonight and they’ll fly in 
three Federal judge advocates 
and hold a trial in the morning!” 

“And I won’t be here. Look, I 
can make five phone calls in five 
minutes and fill this terminal 
with lawyers, newsmen, security 
guards, and Burroughs knows 
who else. Do you know how many 
emergency phone codes I know? 
There’s the Secret Service, Fed- 
eral Criminal Intelligence 
Agency, Department of As- 
tronautics, the Teamster outfit 
that has the Columbia Student 
Enclave security contract, and 
maybe two or three more. So I can 
count on getting freed by some- 
body in the morning. But I plan 
to sleep in custody tonight where 
I won’t be shot at, raped, drug- 
ged, or spat at because I am wear- 
ing a wristwatch. No thunder- 
storms in here, either. It’s just 
about ideal.” 

“You’ll never learn what Lin- 
coln Township is like in here, ” 
she said. 

“What could I be missing? No, 
don’t tell me. Let me guess. Sex- 
ual relations between consenting 
animals is illegal. Dogs can vote. 
Eating chocolate is a Level Two 
crime. The only untaxed religion 
is Thor worship. On Midsummer 
Eve you all paint yourselves 
green and bay at the moon. Have 
I left out anything?” 

“Yes,” she said, with a per- 
fectly straight face. “If you’re 
caught eating peach iced cream 
with a girl on a roller coaster 
they make you marry her.” 
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For a moment he just goggled 
at her. Then they both collapsed 
against each other in helpless 
laughter. A traveler in a nearby 
phone booth, who was hooded, 
armored, and carrying enough 
weaponry to fight a small war 
glared at them as if they were 
insane. Weaklings! 

“I guess I had that coming,” he 
said, wiping tears from his eyes. 
“I didn’t mean to make fun of 
your enclave’s system.” 

“You’re excused. You’ve had a 
hard day passing through some 
hard enclaves. After today Lin- 
coln is going to be a relief” 
“What’s your system like?” 
“It’s an answer to what’s wrong 
with all the other enclaves. Did 
you ever learn what Lincoln said 
about fooling people?” 

“Something like ‘You can fool 
all of the people some of the time 
and, uh, some of the people all of 
the time, but you can’t fool all of 
the people all of the time.’ ” 
“Our version is different. ‘You 
can make people obey all of the 
laws some of the time and some of 
the laws all of the time, but you 
can’t make them obey all of the 
laws all of the time.” 

Simon thought for a moment. 
“That makes sense. That’s why 
there are enclaves and local con- 
trol. All the people who agree live 
together. Anyone who doesn’t 
agree is free to find another en- 
clave or get together with enough 
people who agree with him to 
start a new one.” 

“Until you end up with en- 


claves full of fanatics and an En- 
clave Relations Service that 
grows bigger every day. Look 
what almost happened to you 
today. What ever became of ‘with 
malice toward none, with charity 
for air? How much charity did 
you receive today?” 

“And your enclave has the sol- 
ution?” 

“Of course. When your people 
won’t obey all of the laws all of 
the time, don’t run them out of 
your enclave. Maybe some of 
them are right. Try changing 
your laws a little and see.” 

“Change your laws? That’s 
anarchy. They used to have it 
under the Old Constitution and it 
didn’t work.” 

“No, that’s not anarchy, that’s 
tolerance. We have it in Lincoln 
Township and it works. Come 
see.” She smiled at him and her 
face crinkled up in a way that 
was absolutely unique to him. 
Trash it, he could visit his uncle 
any time. 

“That calls for an introduction, 
Citizeness. I’m Simon John Car- 
ter Kirby, and I deliver myself 
into Citizen’s Custody.” 

“I’m Beta Anderson, Simon, 
and I accept custody of your per- 
son until you can be delivered to 
a duly constituted authority.” 

“Okay. I’ll go home with you on 
three conditions. No mobs, no 
violence, and no precious oils.” 

She laughed. “No problem. All 
three are illegal in Lincoln. 
Peach iced cream, on the other 
hand, is another story.” 

— Sanford Zane Meschkow 
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Once upon a time, there was a 
community of giant mutant chip- 
munks, furry and blue, living in 
an abandoned basement in a great 
spaceship lost between the stars. 
One day, without any explanation 
that they could think of, they 
found a human baby in their 
midst. Pinned to his diaper was a 
note that said: “Cheep-cheep 
3:16 — ^“The wider world awaits,’ ” 
which was a quotation from the 
sacred scriptures in which they no 
longer believed. 

They marveled at this miracle. 
For as they used to say to each 
other, giving the main bulkhead a 
rap with their furry knuckles: 
“What could be more solid? We 
know what we know. ” 

However, they were generous 
folk and more than a little afraid 
of this infant creature they could 
not understand with his absurd 
message, so they determined to 
raise the misfit foundling as one of 
their own, and never to tell him 
how ugly he was. They named 
him Francis X. Cheep-cheep, 


JOE STATON 


after the evangelist, and they put 
him in the good hands of a sweet 
old mom and dad who raised him 
as though he were one of their 
own litter. His legacy was lost, 
thrown into the nearest waste- 
paper basket. 

Frank was given the best edu- 
cation his society had to offer. He 
was taken on field trips to the 
ends of the universe. He was 
made acquainted with all the di- 
mensions of the world. He was a 
bright and able lad, and he pros- 
pered. 

Oh, he had the usual troubles 
in growing up. He yearned for his 
mom and resented his dad, who 
was a bit heavy-handed. And once 
he fought with younger Meeper 
Blue, who told him he was 
adopted. But boys will be boys, 
his biles soon healed, as did 
Meeper’s, and they were friends 
thereafter. Once he called nasty 
old Mrs. Snidely names and had 
to be punished. And finally there 
was the period when he had his 
problems in confronting his father 
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and leaving home. 

But when he did grow up, he 
rose to the top. He invented a 
mechanical currycomb. He in- 
vented a superior new waste- 
disposal system that blooped junk, 
trash and other crap into nowhere 
in particular. He invented other 
machines and made millions. On 
the side, he was a mean fighter, a 
cool jiver, a sweet singer, and a 
bad bad dude. But in his success, 
he remembered his friends like 
Meeper Blue, and he paid honor 
to his mom and his dad. 

But with all this success, money 
and fame, Francis X. Cheep- 
cheep wasn’t happy. He ought to 
have been. Everyone told him 
that if they had what he had, 
they’d be happy. 

But he wasn’t. He kept feeling 
that there was something else he 
ought to be doing, if only he 
could remember what it was. He 
felt threatened by nameless ter- 
rors. He slept badly. That doesn’t 
sound like much, but it was 
awful. Every time he started to 
feel good, really good, along 
would come a nameless terror and 
wipe him out. 

Part of it was that there was no- 
thing left to do, nothing that was 
worth doing. Life was as confining 
as a goldfish bowl. He looked 
around him at his society and it 
seemed a shuck. Anything any- 
body else could do, he could do, 
and he knew it. Life seemed 
pointless, a cosmic joke. 

“There has to be more than 
this, beyond this limited horizon,’’ 
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he said. “If life has any 
meaning — and if it doesn’t, why 
live? — there has to be more to it 
than this. ’’ 

But he looked around him and 
there was nothing more. After all, 
rap rap, what could be more 
solid? 

He let his mind wander in 
search of an answer, but the 
places his mind wandered were 
bad places, and in those bad 
places he found only more name- 
less terrors. Wow, bad! — stuff like 
falling through space forever and 
ever, never fetching up against a 
bulkhead. 

Something had to give way. 
The situation was intolerable. And 
one day, something did give way. 

Frank was visiting his dear old 
mom and dad, and he happened 
to look in a mirror. He looked in 
the mirror. He looked at mom 
and dad. He looked back into the 
mirror again. 

Something was clearly wrong. 

“Aargh,” he cried, leaped upon 
his dad and bit him severely on 
the thigh. It was something he 
had always longed to do. 

They came and took him away 
to an institution for bewildered 
chipmunks like himself so that he 
could do no one harm until he re- 
covered his senses. Meeper Blue 
was his doctor. They felt an im- 
portant person like Francis X. 
Cheep-cheep would feel more 
comfortable in the capable hands 
of someone he knew. 

“I see through it all now,” 
Frank said. “None of this is real 


but nie. You can end the se- 
quence at any time. Wrap it up and 
put a ribbon around it and put it 
in the disposal! None of this is 
real. None of this is reasonable.” 

“Hmm. . .” said Dr. Meeper 
Blue, in a serious and professional 
way. “Why do you say that, 
Frank?” 

Frank leaped up and flicked on 
the water tap next to the disposal 
system. “Is this reasonable?” he 
asked. “Why should water spring 
forth out of the wall at a touch? It 
isn’t natural.” 

Meeper noted his words, wrote 
them down, read them over, and 
then nodded to himself Then he 
looked up at Frank. 

“Why not?” he asked judi- 
ciously. “Water has always come 
out of a tap, just like that. Why 
should it be any different now just 
because you aren’t feeling your- 
self?” 

Frank snorted. “I knew you’d 
say that. It’s plausible, and you 
want me to believe in plausibility. 
But I won’t. I refuse to believe in 
plausibility any longer. It violates 
common sense.” 

“Hmm. . .” said Meeper, and 
noted it all down. 

“Or how about this? All around 
me I see this elaborate facade- 
— bulkheads, schools, nuts, cur- 
rycombs, chipmunks. What is it 
for? What is life for? All I can see 
is chipmunks working to live, liv- 
ing to work, working to live, liv- 
ing to work, ad infinitum. That’s 
pwintless ninnygaggle.” 

“Shucks, Frank. I have bad 
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days when it looks like that to 
me, too. You’re going to die 
someday. Get fun out of life while 
you can. You’ll feel a lot better 
when you go back to work. ” 

“You’d better be careful how 
you talk to me, or I’ll bite you on 
the thigh, too!” 

“Sorry, Frank.” 

“You’re just saying that, but 
you don’t mean it. I can tell. I 
know the truth now. All this spig- 
glemorphing nonsense exists for 
just one reason. To keep me dis- 
tracted so I won’t be able to re- 
member. But the truth is that I’m 
not like you!” 

At these words, Meeper Blue 
averted his eyes. 

“Yes. Ha. Gotcha. You’re more 
or less real. You’re one of them. 
Most of you aren’t even that 
much. I know that now. Empty 
counters, automatons, automatic 
pieces, zombies. But you, you 
were assigned to me at the outset 
to see that I didn’t remember.” 

“It isn’t that way, Frank. Re- 
ally. It isn’t that way at all. ” 

“That’s what you say,” Frank 
scored triumphantly. 

Meeper sighed and set down 
his notebook. 

“Now, Frank, it is true that you 
are ugly, and we’ve all done our 
best not to rub it in. But it’s 
natural. I mean, you .were 
adopted. But you can be helped. 
New surgical techniques have 
been developed since you were 
young. If it bothers you so 
much — and we’ve all gotten used 
to it — ^we’ll fix you up. Heaven 


knows, you’re rich enough. You 
should be happy. . . And you can 
afford this kind of work if anyone 
can. 

“Your sweet old mom and dad 
have signed the papers. We 
weren’t going to tell you. We 
were going to let the fur and tail 
transplants be a surprise. But 
probably it’s better that you 
should know now.” 

Frank looked at Meeper Blue 
and chittered in wonderment. He 
was tw'o feet taller than Meeper 
or any other chipmunk. He was 
furless (except for lank drapings 
on his head and fuzzy patches 
elsewhere). He had no tail. He 
wasn’t blue. 

There was an unbridgeable 
gulf between them. How had he 
accepted it for so long? How had 
he ever accepted it? 

They had told him that he was 
like them. They had seemed not 
to notice how ugly he was. 
They. . . And he had craved 
popularity and social acceptance. 

He had been a fool. He felt like 
a stranger alone in a strange land. 

Frank said: “You mean you 
aren’t going to dismantle the se- 
quence.” 

“No, Frank.” 

“But I’ve seen through you 
now. ” 

“No, Frank.” 

Dr. Meeper Blue stood. “I 
think that’s enough for now. 
We’re making real progress, 
Frank. Real progress. We’ll see 
how things look to you after the 
operation. I think we’ll have you 
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out of here in no time at all. The 
nurse will be here in a few min- 
utes, swinging her bushy little 
tail behind her, to give you your 
shot. You’ll like her. She a 
real — chtt, chtt — sweetiepie. ” 

He winked. “And when you 
wake, you won’t be ugly any- 
more.” 

Meeper went out of the room. 
Frank didn’t bother to say good- 
bye. 

Instead, he occupied himself 
with his thoughts. The prime 
datum of existence was himself, 
Francis X. Cheep-cheep. He was 
sure of that. They had told him 
clumsy lies, that he had but a few 
short years of life behind him, a 
few short years to anticipate. But 
that was wrong, and he knew it. 
This space of time was but a tiny 
phase in his experience. He was 
sure of his continuity. 

“I’m not going to die. I may 
be a closed curve, but closed or 
open, I neither have a begin- 
ning nor an end,” he said aloud 
to himself “That for you, 
Meeper Blue.” 

But the prospect of the opera- 
tions frightened him. What if 
they made him forget? What if 
he had to start all over again to 
work out the truth? 

There was a discreet tap at 
the door. 

“Yoo-hoo, Mr. Cheep-cheep,” 
came the voice of a real 
sweetiepie. “Are you decent?” 

He heard the words as “you 
who?” and they struck him to 
the heart. He was galvanized 


into action. 

“I am Francis X. Cheep- 
cheep,” he said. “And I will not 
forget!” 

He crossed the room in a 
bound, fed himself into the dis- 
posal system of his own inven- 
tion, pressed the ' handle, and 
hlooped elsewhere. It gave him 
gre at joy to do it. 

•He landed on a great pile of 
crap, trash, and other miscel- 
laneous junk. As he strove to 
get his bearings, a nutshell 
materialized in the air above 
him, plinked him sharply on 
the noggin, and bounced away 
down the slope. 

He followed its progress with 
his eye. He was in the largest 
room he had ever seen, spheri- 
cal, well-lit, fully two hundred 
feet across. The surface of the 
sphere was frosted gold. 
Through the center of the 
sphere ran a roadway of metal 
latticework. At the very heart 
of the sphere, a band of some- 
thing encircled the roadway. 

The heap of trash he sat 
upon rested on the roadway not 
far from the central ring — that 
part of the trash that had not 
spilled over and fallen far far to 
the surface of the sphere below. 
The nutshell fell down down 
down to join the garbage below. 
It was the greatest unbroken 
distance he had ever seen, and 
it made him giddy to look. 

And it was then that Frank 
realized an incredible fact. He 
had traveled outside the 
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universe — and he still lived! 

He brimmed over. He nearly 
fainted. 

But there was something 
somehow familiar, elusively 
familiar, about this place. He 
scrambled down the slope of 
trash as carefully as possible, 
sending only a few small av- 
alanches of this and that 
careening over the edge and 
down onto the surface of the 
golden globe below. At last he 
reached the roadway. 

He was drawn to the central 
ring around the roadway. The 
frame of the ring was some 
transparent material. A variety 
of dials and gauges were inset 
into the framework so that they 
might be read by one standing 
on the roadway. And in front of 
Frank’s eyes there was a red 
button asking to be pressed. 

Insisting to be pressed. 

Demanding to be pressed. 

He had to press it. He could 
not help himself He must. He 
must. He was governed by ir- 
resistible impulse. 

He pressed the button. 

Instantly, the light around 
him failed. The surface of the 
golden globe became transpar- 
ent (except where the pile of 
trash, junk and random crap 
rested). 

Frank saw the larger uni- 
verse outside the ship! 

He hung alone in nothing- 
ness. He was surrounded by 
deepness. 

He saw the stars! (Except 


where the garbage, impeded the 
view.) 

It was too much. It was much 
too much! 

This vision was one of those 
nameless terrors that had 
haunted him all his life. It had 
been terrifying in dreams, and 
it was terrifying now. 

He screamed and stabbed at 
the button to turn the vision 
off 

He fell to his knees and cried 
with the agony of it all. He 
grokked wrongness. 

Then he heard a sigh. Not 
his own sigh, but a sigh like 
the tolling of a bell. 

“Garbage, ” a voice said. 
“Garbage all over my frosted 
golden globe. That will really 
be a mess to clean up. You re- 
ally screwed up this time, 
didn’t you? Garbage isn’t what 
the machine is for.” 

Frank looked up, but the 
radiant glory of the figure 
standing before him was too 
much for him and he had to 
look away again. He felt stab- 
bed with the sharp knife of 
emotions that were too power- 
ful for him, emotions he was no 
more fitted to experience than 
a clam to play a tuba. Waves of 
weariness, tragedy and grief 
swept over him like a shit- 
storm. 

With eyes averted, he said, 
“W-who are you?” 

“R. Monroe Weems. Who are 
you?” 

“I’m Francis X. Cheep- 
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cheep.” 

“Wrong,” said the great 
glorious personage. “You’ve 
forgotten yourself again. You 
are not Francis X. Cheep- 
cheep.” 

“But it’s all I know. It’s the 
one thing I’m certain of” 

The figure sighed once more, 
a sigh that rang in the ears of 
Francis X. Cheep-cheep like the 
sound of doom. 

“You haven’t done what you 
were assigned to do. You are 
supposed to use the machine to 
lead those chipmunks out of 
that blasted basement they 
huddle in and show them the 
stars. Not for a garbage disposal. 
Not just to jxjp about by your- 
self like a silly tourist. You 
have a job to do and you still 
haven’t done it. Will you ever 
learn? 

“Well, you’ll just have to go 

Derelict (con’t. from page 82) 
trailing behind her. I do not es- 
timate that the ship will slow 
enough for a soft landingbefore it 
reaches the surface.” 

“Meteor damage to the noz- 
zles,” murmured Davis. 

“Very probably.” 

For a long, silent minute the 
oval silhouette of the starship 
dwindled below the tacking 
.\pollo, a thin trail of smoke 
hanging behind it against the 
brilliant blue sea Suddenly the 
water creamed below it as the 
jets hit the surface. The shadow 
rushed across the face of the sea 
to join the silhouette and a great 
fountain of spray leaped up as 
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all the way back to the begin- 
ning one more time and try to 
do it over. My boy, you know 
you have a great future in front 
of you if you can only forget 
this Francis X. Cheep-cheep 
nonsense and remember 
yourself ” 

A great future. 

A great future! 

So Francis X. Cheep-cheep 
had his answer. He was a 
closed curve. 

But a lot of good it did him to 
know it. 

When the chipmunks found 
the baby boy in their midst, 
there was a note pinned to his 
diaper. 

It said: 

“Cheep-cheep 3:16 — The 
wider world awaits.’ (Save this 
note for future reference.)” 

— R. Monroe Weems 

they disappeared. 

“Man, she’s gone,” said Miller 
to Hawaii. “She’s solid gone.” 

The underwater technologists 
would be here within a day, and 
probably there would be expedi- 
tions searching until the fall of 
the ship had passed into legend. 
But looking at the unbroken ex- 
panse of water stretching away 
to the horizon, Johnstone gues- 
sed that as it descended from the 
luminous surface towards the 
silence and the darkness below, 
the starship’s millions of years of 
history were within minutes of 
their end. 

— Duncan Lunan 
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Associate editor Carrington is back with a short and pointed tale which 
asks the question- 


AFTER YOU’VE STOOD ON 
THE LOG AT THE CENTER 
OF THE UNIVERSE, WHAT IS 
THERE LEFT TO DO? 

GRANT CARRINGTON 


1 HERE USED TO BE a log in the 
center of the pond on my fether’s 
farm. It wasn’t really a log; it was 
a thick branch coming off the 
main trunk of a submerged tree. 
Someone had -sawed it off where 
it broke water, and it was thick 
enough to use as a mooring place 
for the rowboat. But it wasn’t 
strong enough to hold even a 
ten-year-old boy without giving a 
little. So naturally we all had to 
try to stand on it. I was the only 
one who ever succeeded. It 
wasn’t easy standing on that log 
while it sank lower and lower into 
the water and weaved from side 
to side while you flailed your 
arms to keep your balance. 

Legions of farmboys may have 
succeeded before I did, but, if 
they did, I didn’t know it. I was 
the first in my world to have bal- 
anced himself on that log. And 
the last, for it wasn’t long after I’d 
done it that the ship came. 

Tommy Peters, my best friend, 
his dog Rajah, and I were just 


sort of sitting by the pond trying 
to decide what to do with the rest 
of the day. We had discussed fish- 
ing, swimming, going into town 
on our bikes to get a soda and 
look at all the things we couldn’t 
afford, playing ball, but really we 
were pretty happy just to sit by 
the edge of the pond, making 
dragons out of the clouds. 

I think Tommy really wanted to 
go swimming, so he could be the 
second one to stand on the log, 
but I wanted to savor my position 
as the only log-climber around for 
as long as possible, so I kept put- 
ting it off. 

“Wow! Look at that jet!” he 
said, pointing to a dot of black- 
ness that was rapidly growing. 

“Geez, it’s really moving,” I 
said. 

“I think it’s out of control!” 
Tommy shouted. “It looks like it’s 
going to crash!” 

We scrambled to our feet. 

“Holy Crow!” Tommy said in a 
loud whisper. 
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It wasn’t a jet plane at all. By 
now we could see it and it 
seemed like it was coming right 
toward us. Rajah started to 
whimper and cringe against 
Tommy just before we could hear 
the loud, high-pitched whistle of 
rushing air. 

“It’s a spaceship!” Tommy said. 

We were rooted to the spot, 
unable to run, watching that sil- 
very capsule race toward us. 
Then, about twenty feet over- 
head, it came to a sudden impos- 
sible dead stop and drifted slowly 
to rest a foot above the water. A 
door opened, and a guy who 
looked just like an astronaut in a 
spacesuit stepped out, walked 
over to the log, said something 
loudly in a foreign language, 
waved to the spaceship, and at- 
tached something to the log. Then 
he walked back to the spaceship 
and it took off just as fast as it had 
arrived. 

That’s what I said: he walked to 
the log, right over the pond. 

About ten seconds after the 
spaceship had disappeared into 
the sky, Tommy and I both let 
out the breaths we didn’t know 
we were holding. 

“Wow!” Tommy said. 

“Let’s get out of here,” I said. I 
was just as scared as Rajah was. 

“Come on, scaredy-cat, let’s see 
what they put on the log.” 

Just then a jet fighter came 
roaring past just at tree-top level. 
I fell flat on the ground, and 
Rajah took off for home, his tail 
between his legs. Tommy stood 


his ground. 

“Wow!” 

Hot on the tail of the first jet 
came two more. 

“Come on, Doug.” He was 
running for the rowboat. I was re- 
ally scared, but I couldn’t run. 
After all, I was the first to stand 
on the log at the center of the 
p)ond, and if Tommy went out 
there with the boat while I ran for 
home. I’d never live it down. 

At the top of the log was a sil- 
very rectangular box-shaped ob- 
ject. It really glittered in the sun. 
Tommy reached out to grab it. 

“Wow!” he said. “It’s got some 
kind of carvings on it.” 

I carefully stroked it; sure 
enough, on the four long sides 
there were tiny dots and things. 
The top, opposite where it was at- 
tached to the log, was smooth as 
smooth could be, but not the 
sides. 

“It’s like the drum inside a 
music box,” I said. 

“Or Braille. Maybe it’s writing 
in Braille,” Tommy said. 

Just then, we heard some voi- 
ces. My father came out on the 
dock with a lot of men with him. 

“Doug, what are you doing out 
there?” 

“Just looking at the log.” 

“What’s that on it?” 

“Oh, nothing. . .” 

“This spaceship came down and 
put something on the log,” 
Tommy said, and blurted out the 
whole story. 

My father ordered me to bring 
the boat back in and then he and 
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some of the other adults rowed 
out to look at the log while the 
others kept questioning us and 
talking about Russians and kids’ 
imaginations. 

I’m not sure they all believed 
us, but after a while my father 
did. “Doug’s a good boy, I be- 
lieve him,’ he said, after I refused 
to disagree with Tommy’s story. 

They brought in a bunch of 
men and trucks and equipment, 
spoiling a lot of our fields and 
crops (which they paid my father 
for, much more than he would 
have got out of them anyway), 
and completely ruined the pond 
for swimming. They cut the log 
just below where the silvery re- 
ctangular object was attached, but 
they didn’t move the object. 

“We cant move it, Doug; 
there’s some kind of a force field 
that keeps it in place,” Dr. 
Gaines said. 

“Wow! Just like in Star Trek,” 
Tommy yelped. Dr. Gaines was 
my favorite of all the men who 
had come in to look at our pond. 
He wasn’t very old, though he 
had lost most of his blond hair 
and he wore rimless glasses. He 
wasn’t crotchety and crabby like 
some of the others, who shooed 
us away or ordered us to leave. A 
couple of times he took us out to 
the building that they had rigged 
up on a couple of army pontoons. 
They were trying to melt the ob- 
ject down with lasers and phasers 
and cannons and drills and I don’t 
know what. It was really exciting, 
with electricity and flashing lights. 


They had built a regular real 
laboratory out on our pond. 

It was about three days after 
the whole thing began that I 
found him sitting at the edge of 
the pond, staring out at the build- 
ing over the log, looking kind of 
funny. 

“Hi, Dr. Gaines,” I said, sitting 
down and breaking off what 
looked like a nice juicy grass 
stem. It was. “How’s the work 
going? Have you figured out that 
force field yet?” 

“No, Doug, but we found out 
what the object is.” 

“Yeah? What is it?” 

“They brought in one of those 
high-powered microscopes yester- 
day, and you know that roughness 
on the sides of the plinth?” (He 
called the object a “plinth.”) I 
nodded my head. “It’s writing.” 

“You mean like Braille?” 

“Maybe. There might be Braille 
there. There’s a lot of languages 
on it. Languages and alphabets 
we never heard of But there’s 
also French and Chinese and 
Latin and Japanese and every lan- 
guage anyone can think of.” 

“English?” 

“Yes. English too.” 

“What does it say?” 

“Come on, Doug. I’ll let you 
see for yourself” 

We walked out on the ramp 
that led to the building over the 
log at the center of the pond. All 
the air of excitement was gone. 
People were walking around, 
doing their work, all right, but 
looking kind of glum or dazed. 

(con’t. on page 102) 
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BARRY N. MALZBERG 

UPPING THE PLANET 

Malzbergs "On Ice” (January, 1973) was one of the most controversial 
stories we’ve ever published, but this short tale about the one tnan who 
could save our planet-and how he has to do it-just may become even 
more so .. . 


In the August night an alien 
of humanoid appearance manifests 
itself to Mortimer who is, inciden- 
tally, relaxing with a science- 
fiction magazine. “Listen,” the 
alien says confidentially, “I’ll work 
you out something interesting.” 

“No deals,” Mortimer says, “I 
have enough to worry about. 
Notice that I treat you matter of 
factly; I don’t think that this is a 
dream and yet I refuse to panic. 
I’ve seen too much in my time. 
Now at last I’m starting to get a 
little sex. It helps.” 

“A simple deal,” the alien says. 
Perhaps it is slightly deaf. “Ordi- 
narily we’d knock the planet right 
out without negotiation; we’ve 
had quite enough. You’re such a 
corrupt little race anyway, almost 
extinct, and we’d merely be has- 
tening the process by a couple 
generations. But there’s not too 
much interest in the facility to be 
honest with you and I’ve got a lit- 
tle leverage for bargaining. So if 
you want to save your fellow hu- 
mans from a horrible fate, you’ll 
listen to me.” 

“I don’t care,” Mortimer says, 
lighting a cigarette with what he 
hopes to be horrid casualness, let- 


ting the copy of Tremendous Sci- 
ence Fiction fall limpidly from his 
knee to the flawed rug of his fur- 
nished room-and-half, frenzied 
roaches scrambling from the im- 
pact. “I told you, I’m a man of 
some substance now. See how I 
fail to be shaken. In spite of the 
fact that until three months ago I 
had been laid only four times in 
my life, three of them by the 
same prostitute, I am not 
psychologically damaged. It’s all 
very easy — you make your own 
breaks. So why don’t you leave 
me alone; I’ve got a heavy date 
tomorrow. Tonight I’m taking off, 
I have so much self-confidence I 
don’t even have to go out all the 
time.” 

“As I was saying,” the alien 
points out, “I propose a test for 
you: if you are capable of having 
twenty-four ejaculations in 
twenty-four hours, we’ll let your 
planet survive. Otherwise we’ll 
bring in some sophisticated in- 
cendiary devices and ring down 
the curtain on the commedie 
humaine. I speak all languages, 
you see.” 

“No one can have twenty-four 
orgasms in twenty-four hours,” 
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Mortimer says, “let alone ejacula- 
tions.” He decides to adopt the 
alien’s odd precision, it is a new 
tactic worth trying for difficult 
girls. “No man, I mean. Maybe a 
woman. And what does my com- 
ing twenty-four times have to do 
with saving the planet? That’s a 
pretty ridiculous basis. ” 

The alien gives him a revolting 
smirk and says, “That’s our busi- 
ness. Say that we want to study 
human sexuality and, uh, this will 
enable us to. In fact, I get a cer- 
tain charge out of watching 
human fornication; it’s useless but 
I find it perversely satisfying. We 
have invisibility and unlimited ac- 
cess so I get around quite a bit.” 

“So what do you need the test 
for?” 

“Well, it gets boring after a 
while. Simple voyeurism lacks a 
sense of continuity, an Aris- 
totelian sense of compression. I 
thought that it might be amusing 
to follow one set of activities for a 
given period of time with penal- 
ties overhanging. It might even 
solve certain wearying personal 
problems of mine with which I 
will not burden you.” 

“Please do.” 

“I will not. You wouldn’t un- 
derstand. In any event,” the alien 
says, “that’s the deal. Twenty-four 
ejaculations in one of your days 
and your planet survives. Fail to 
make it and we wipe it out.” 

“Impossible,” Mortimer says. 
“It can’t be done. Besides, why 
should I cooperate with you? Who 
am I? Why make me responsible 


for all this?” 

“It could be anyone. Call your- 
self the victim of a coincidence.” 

“So take someone else.” 

“No,” the alien says and leans 
forward, staring intently from 
blue, oval eyes which sparkle faint 
innocence. “I don’t think so. I’ve 
gone to a lot of trouble to make 
this contact. Besides, I like your 
looks.” 

“I told you. I’ll fail.” 

“So you’ll fail. Be a defeatist. 
That will solve the problem very 
simple.” 

“I’m reasonably competent sex- 
ually now but I’m no lunatic. 
How much could I have stored 
up? I couldn’t come near the 
mark. ” 

“You have no confidence. So 
few of you do.” 

“And anyway, I think the terms 
are ridiculous. If I come twenty- 
four times in a day, why should 
that make men worthy of surviv- 
ing?” 

“Suit yourself. By the way, 
your twenty-four hours started 
five minutes ago. If you’ll excuse 
me. I’ll get going.” 

“Wait a minute!” Mortimer 
says. He finds that he is in a light 
sweat, something like the old 
failed-date damp, purely neuras- 
thenic but then the interview has 
been peculiar. “What are the 
terms of these, uh, orgasms? In 
any circumstances at all?” 

“Certainly,” the alien says. 
“With any partners. If you will 
excuse me now. I’ll be going. I 
shall of course be observing you 
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from afar with much interest and 
I wish you all the luck in the 
world. ” 

The alien does indeed vanish, 
leaving Mortimer sitting alone in 
his room. He looks at the clock 
which indicates that it is nine 
twenty in the evening, an evening 
he had planned to devote to quiet 
reading and perhaps, sooner or 
later, a couple of intense phone 
conversations with new girlfriends 
whom he wished to keep on the 
string. It was all very easy when 
you cultivated a certain attitude: 
they wanted it as much as you do. 
He could have known it at eigh- 
teen as easily as twenty-seven but 
it is always better late than never, 
notwithstanding all that seed spil- 
led on the ground. 

He leans back on the chair and 
begins to think about the 
metaphysical implications of hu- 
manity: its worthiness, its survival 
possibilities, inferences toward 
immortality and so on, and diving 
through a subconscious process 
which he does not wholly under- 
stand, emerges from the other to 
find that he is anxious to make 
the attempt after all. Humanity 
has possibilities, it should at least 
be allowed to find its own des- 
tiny. Besides, there is all that 
lovely ass out there and he could 


After You Stood (con’t. from page 99) 
There was this huge instrument 
set up in front of the object, and 
Dr. Gaines showed me one of the 
eyepieces, sort of like a real pair 
of binoculars. 

It was already focused on the 
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not bear to see it dwindling after 
only six months in the field. 

He looks again at the clock and 
notes with dismay that it is now 
nine forty-five. Twenty-five more 
minutes have gone by; barely 
twenty-three hours remain. 

He goes to the phone. At the 
phone he starts to dial, pauses, 
begins to think. He thinks of the 
phone call he will make, the 
posturing, the manipulation, the 
transit-time and the question of 
reaffirming a relationship. He 
thinks of qualms, shudders and 
the demands of mutuality. He 
.thinks for seven minutes and 
twelve seconds, reducing the span 
of survival by that much more. 

Then, sighing, he goes over to 
his bed and pulling down his 
pants slowly prepares himself He 
will try it this way: at least it has 
the virtue of familiarity. The other 
thing is entirely too much of a 
hassle. He thinks of the alien: its 
rage and disappointment as it un- 
derstands what Mortimer has 
done to him but it is only much 
later, in a different context, that 
he understands (nerves all-a- 
jangle, reflexes shot, eyes watery 
and desperate) that this is perhaps 
exactly what the alien wanted. 

— Barry N. Malzberg 


English part of the object: 
“. . .Survey Galactique 

42,373,249. This plaque marks the 
population center of the Milky 
Way Galaxy, as determined by 
Galactic Survey 42,373,249.” 

— Grant Garrington 
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WHAT WAS THAT? 


Herewith a vignette compressed to powerjul effect . . . 

F. M. BUSBY 


JtluRLiTZ STAYS, after we are 
done with eating. We three sit in 
stasis; Hurlitz knows he is safe in 
this public situation. I wish I 
knew what else is in his mental 
file, but any question might tell 
him more than it could tell me. 

Trevine is a consummate actor; 
his nonchalance is well done. A 
casual observer would believe he 
had all the night to swirl the last 
drops of brandy in his glass. But 
he doesn’t, and we know it, all 
three of us. 

It was quite simple in the plan- 
ning, but the execution has not 
been simple. They can’t be sure 
of what we do but they know it’s 
important. First, waiting for Tre- 
vine, I was under surveillance by 
Tamira, whose scarred face shows 
only that even genius can err. 
Then her partner, Corander, 
appeared — as a stalking-horse, I 
think. Now they are gone, leaving 
us to deal with Hurlitz, whose 
competence is second only to his 
tenacity. 

It’s a three-day capsule, and 
two days were wasted waiting for 
Trevine to arrive with his pass to 
the secure area. The damned 
thing could blow within the hour 


and lose the entire enterprise. I 
can’t tell Trevine the locker- 
number in Hurlitz’ hearing, be- 
cause Hurlitz can call inside faster 
than Trevine can get there. No 
plan is flawless. The balance of 
forces seemed good when we 
began; now it doesn’t. 

“A pleasant evening,” says Hur- 
litz. He swallows perhaps a few 
drops of his brandy while appear- 
ing to take a great gulp. By dis- 
playing his artistry he tells us that 
he is in command of the situation. 
I’d like to prove him wrong, but I 
can’t. I’m trapped in a network of 
regulations and a shortage of 
time. 

“Pleasant, yes,” I say. I wait for 
Trevine to say something, but 
Trevine only yawns. Scheist! the 
man could try to stay awake, at 
least. 

Hurlitz smiles. “Your friend 
seems tired.” Trevine yawns 
again. So does Hurlitz. So do I, as 
Trevine says “It’s been a long 
day, and. . .” I miss the rest, as 
my own jaws crack. 

“On your side,” says Hurlitz, 
“there will be many long 
daaaays. . .” His yawn is wide. 

My fingers shield my lips. 

(con’t. on page 118 ) 
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SF Commentary #s 35136/37, 39 
(Bruce R. Gillespie, GPO 5195AA, 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 
American Agents; Charles and 
Dena Brown, PO Box 3938, San 
Francisco, CA 94119. Irregular, 
mimeo. 9/$4, 148 and 24 pp, 
July/August/September, Novem- 
ber, 1973.) 

In SFC #39, Bruce Gillespie 
suggests that, due to the high cost of 
postage in this country, the day of 
large fanzines in the United States is 
over. There haven’t been very 
many Huge Fanzines in recent 
memory, whether because of post- 
age rates, apathy, or the inevitable 
swing of the pendulum toward 
smaller and (sometimes) more 
frequent issues of fanzines. It is 
all the more surprising, then, to 
see the large, well-edited com- 
bined issue 35 , 36 and 37 of SF 
Commentary. In fact, at first im- 
pression the fanzine struck me as 
almost intimidating. I started by 
looking over the issue in spare 
moments, usually opening the 
pages at random and starting to 
read something. Soon I was in- 
terested enough to read the whole 
fanzine straight through, and it 


was enjoyable every page of the 
way. 

SF Commentary is a fanzine that 
deals at some length (and surprising 
depth) with science fiction, as well 
as other topics. A wide range of sub- 
jects is discussed in a long, very 
good combination editorial and let- 
ter column, “I Must Be Talking to 
My Friends.” This section of the 
fanzine starts off with a long, in- 
teresting ramble from Bruce about 
his life in the past while. It’s an in- 
teresting, loosely constructed sort 
of column— for example, he ejuotes 
from letters or other frnzines where 
appropriate, then may add his 
comments on the subject. This 
gradually turns into the letters sec- 
tion, starting off with some interest- 
ing fan biographies. 

Bruce knows how to strike just 
the right balance between critical 
material about science fiction and 
more personal material, and the in- 
clusion of both makes SF Commen- 
tary have its own distinctive feel 
about it. 

The feature articles in this issue 
were somewhat less interesting to 
me. The articles deal largely with an 
essay by Stanislaw Lem, two re- 
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views of his book Solaris, and a dis- 
cussion of Soviet science fiction by 
Darko Suvin, which I bogged down 
somewhere in the middle of. 

Issue #39 of SF Commentary is 
short, and makes for an interesting 
and relaxing few minutes of read- 
ing. Bruce published this issue 
while visiting America around the 
time of Torcon in 1973. He has the 
bare bones of what could be an in- 
teresting trip report in his editorial 
(“Now I’m Really Talking to My 
Friends), some good short book re- 
views, including a look at all three 
volumes of Robert Silverberg’s iVetc 
Dimensions original anthology 
series. 

I sometimes had the feeling in 
reading the critical material in SFC 
that it was more interesting than the 
stories or novels they were writing 
about. So on the one hand I find the 
material interesting to read, but a 
little of it can go a long way. For 
instance, I enjoyed Stanislaw Lem’s 
novel Solaris when I read it a few 
years ago, but got a little bored with 
the critical overkill it received in the 
earlier SFC. I also feel that the is- 
sues (especially the large one) 
would have benefitted from a little 
more use of artwork. Overall, how- 
ever, SFC is a readible, usually en- 
tertaining fanzine. 

Rating. . .8 

Algol #21 (Andy Porter, PO Box 
4175, New York, New York 10017. 
Semi-annual, offset. 6/$4, 67 pp., 
November, 1973) 

This is the Tenth Anniversary 


issue of Algol, and perhaps the best 
issue Andy Porter has published. It 
is also something of an Ursula K. 
LeGuin issue, containing her excel- 
lent essay, “Dreams Must Explain 
Themselves,” in which she explains 
her method of finding the story and 
characters in her subconscious; 

“. . .1 don’t write out descrip- 
tions beforehand, and would indeed 
feel ridiculous, even ashamed, to do 
so. If the character isn’t so dear to 
me that I know all about him, what 
am I doing writing about him? What 
right have I to describe what Wil- 
liam did when Helen bit his knee, if 
I don’t even know what he looks 
like, and his past, and his psyche, 
inside and out, as well as I know 
myself? Because after all he is my- 
self. Part of myself. 

“If William is a character worthy 
of being written about, then he ex- 
ists. He exists, inside my own head 
to be sure, but in his own right, with 
his own vitality. All I have to do is 
look at him. I don’t plan him, com- 
pose him of bits and pieces, inven- 
tory him. I find him. . . 

“This attitude towards action, 
creation, is evidently a basic one, 
the same root from which the in- 
terest in the I Ching and Taoist 
philosophy evident in most of my 
books arises. The Taoist world is or- 
derly, not chaotic, but its order is 
not one imposed by man or by a 
personal or humane deity. The true 
laws — ethical and aesthetic, as 
surely as scientific — are not im- 
posed from above by any authority, 
but exist in things and are to be 
found — discovered . ” 
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Also in the special LeGuin sec- 
tion is her National Book Award ac- 
ceptance speech for The Furthest 
Shore, the concluding volume in 
her Earthsea fantasy trilogy, a re- 
print of an early story set in Earth- 
sea, excerpts from an interview 
with her, and an article about the 
Taoist influences in her novel The 
Lathe of Heaven. 

The rest of the issue also contains 
some Good Stuff. There is even a 
short, interesting interview with 
Robert A. Heinlein, conducted by 
Alfred Bester, brought to the atten- 
tion of fans from its appearance in 
Publisher’s Weekly. John Brunner 
writes on “The Art and Graft of 
Writing Science Fiction,” which is 
interesting to read in conjunction 
with Ursula LeGuin’s article about 
an encounter with the Hare Krishna 
people. There is a better balance of 
material in this issue of Algol than in 
any other issue I have seen. 

The appearance of the fanzine is, 
as usual, very attractive, “profes- 
sional” in the good sense of the 
word, without being cold. The art- 
work is good throughout, especially 
a Don Davis wraparound cover. 
There is a great variety of styles 
shown in the interior art, with most 
artists represented witli only one 
drawing each, allowing for a healthy 
diversity. The only artist with more 
than one drawing in the issue is Tim 
Kirk, with a delightful series of 
drawings illustrating Ursula 
LeGuin’s story. I like the “new” 
Algol more with each issue I see. It 
will almost certainly be nominated 
for a Hugo again this year, and, in 


my opinion, deserves at least the 
nomination, and possibly the Hugo 
for best fanzine of 1973. 

Rating. . .9 

Syndrome #3 (Frank Lunney, 212 
Juniper St., Quakertown, Pa. 
18951. Irregular, mimeo. No price 
or date listed.) 

This is the third issue of an amus- 
ing, low-keyed fannish fanzine that 
has some fine unusual writing- and 
some excellent cartoons. Frank’s 
editorial is well done, but, as usual, 
I wished he had written more. R. 
Meltzer writes of various youthful 
trivia items (I thought I was the only 
one who still remembered Pud 
bubblegum with the insipid accom- 
panying cartoons), and Jay Kinney 
(who has a fine freaky cover and 
many good cartoons inside the 
issue) writes almost as strangely as 
he draws. “How I Got Here From 
There” tells how Jay traveled from 
San Francisco to Tolona, Illinois. 

But the central item consists of 
four pages of “Gartoon Jams” be- 
tween Jay Kinney and Grant Gan- 
field, another fine fan cartoonist and 
fanwriter. The combination of their 
two unique styles make for some 
really amusing cartoons. 

Harry Warner makes an interest- 
ing point about the scarcity of first- 
rate fanwriting in the letter column: 

“One possible reason for the lack 
of people producing big quantities 
of first-rate fanzine writing just now 
is the lack of frequent big fanzines. I 
don’t keep records of what I turn out 
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for fanzines, so I can’t be certain, 
but just at a guess. I’d say that not 
more than one-third of the formal 
articles I wrote on request from 
mid-1971 to mid-1972 have seen 
print, leaving out of the calculation 
my columns and the occasional two 
pages in Locus. The frequent fan- 
zines are mostly small, written in 
large part by editors and a few close 
associates. The big, large circula- 
tion fanzines rarely appear oftener 
than two or three times a year, 
sometimes less frequently. So I 
stick into FAPA a lot of stuff that Td 
like to reach a larger audience with, 
simply because I’m pretty sure it’ll 
be circulated in a month or tvs'O. All 
this might explain the reason for 
SF Commentary’s extraordinary 
ability to get fine material: Bruce 
publishes often enough a big 
enough fanzine to encourage people 
to contribute.” 

Syndrome is an amusing, lightly 
written fanzine that is a pleasure to 
read. 

Rating. . .6 


OTHER FANZINES: 

Riverside Quarterly #21 (Le- 
land Sapiro, Box 14451 University 
Station, Gainesville, FL 32604. 
Quarterly, ofset. 4/$2, 95 pp., Au- 
gust, 1973.) Some interesting arti- 
cles about science fiction and some 
pedantic ones. Rating. . .4 

Locus (Charlie and Dena Brown, 
PO Box 3938, San Francisco, CA 
94119. “Approximately twice a 
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month,” mimeo. 18/$6.00.) 
Rating. . .7 

Kyben #5 (Jeff Smith, 4102-301 
Potter St., Baltimore, MD 21229. 
Irregular, mimeo. 350, 3/$1.00, 26 
pp., September, 1973.) Rating. . .4 

Fanatic #2 (Robert Ellis, 13334 
Nadine, Huntington Woods, 
Michigan 48070. Irregular, mimeo. 
Available for artwork, contribu- 
tions, trades with your fanzine, or a 
letter of comment. 12 pp, October, 
1973.) Rating. . .4 

Starling #26 (Lesleigh and Hank 
Luttrell, 525 West Main, Madison, 
Wisconsin 53703. Quarterly, 
mimeo. 500, 5/$l, 35 pp., October, 
1973.) A good fanzine devoted to 
science fiction, films, rock music, 
comics, and lots more. Rating. . .7 

Cypher #10 (James Goddard, 
Plovers Barrow, School Road, 
Normansland, Salisbury, Wilts, UK. 
American Agent: Cy Chauvin, 
17829 Peters, Roseville, MI 48006. 
Irregular, mimeo. 600, 5/$3, 54 
pp. , October, 1973.) One of the bet- 
ter fanzines devoted to serious dis- 
cussion of sf. This issue contains a 
transcript of a discussion between 
Brian Aldiss and James Blish that is 
particularly interesting. Rating 
. . .7 

Talking Stock #13 (Loren Mac- 
Gregor, Box 636, Seattle, WA 
98111. Irregular, mimeo. No price 
listed, 27 pp., September, 1973.) 
Rating. . .5 

— Ed Smith 
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Mike Hinge; The Mike Hinge 
Experience, Supergraphics, 218 
N. 6th St., Reading, Pa., 19601; 48 
low X 14" pages; $3.00 plus 250 
postage. 

Jim Steranko’s Supergraphics has 
done us all a service in the publica- 
tion of this collection of Mike 
Hinge’s outstanding artwork. 
Long-time readers of this magazine 
and its sister publication, 
Fantastic, will recognize many of 
the drawings published here from 
their original appearance as illustra- 
tions in these magazines. But their 
present size (4V4" X 12'/i" for the 
single-column drawings) allows the 
finer detail to shine in all its 
glory — and Hinge is a master of de- 
tail. 

Although the majority of the 
drawings in this volume date from 
Hinge’s 1969 debut in Fantastic, 
his 1962 frontispiece makes clear 
the fact that his talent has been ma- 
ture for more than ten years — and 
raises the question of why it took so 
long for him to gain acceptance in 
the science fiction field. 

1 first met Mike in 1958, when he 
was newly emigrated from New 


Zealand and attending his first U.S. 
science fiction convention. Even 
then his work — published primarily 
in fanzines — was distinctive and 
professional in nature. Steranko, in 
a brief introduction to this volume, 
traces Hinge’s early career, his 
move to this country, and his suc- 
cess in the commercial art world 
— but unaccountably omits all men- 
tion of Hinge’s five-year siege on 
the science fiction magazines, none 
of which accepted his work, and his 
subsequent publication here (for 
which, with all immodesty, 1 must 
take credit), which finally opened 
the doors for his publication in 
higher paying sf markets. 

In my opinion. Hinge is an 
original — and was perhaps too orig- 
inal for the sf magazine editors (who 
doubled as art directors) of the 
mid-sixties. When I first planned 
the ill-fated Stellar in 1967, Mike 
gave me a tour of his apartment 
(which doubles as his studio) and I 
was stunned by the wealth of draw- 
ings and paintings and sketches al- 
ready on hand. One of my strongest 
regrets is that the two double-page 
spreads Mike did for Stellar have 
never been published — nor, for 
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some reason, are they to be found 
here, more s the pity. Soon after I 
assumed the editorship of these 
magazines I was able to introduce 
Hinge to professional sf magazine 
print (with two illustrations repub- 
lished here) in the October, 1969, 
issue of Fantastic. Shortly there- 
after, Mike’s department headings 
began the upgrading of these 
magazines’ appearance — and re- 
main to this day in this magazine. 

Paintings which had been re- 
jected yine years earlier by tunnel- 
visioned magazine editors appeared 
on the covers of the November. 

1970, Amazing (previously re- 
jected by another magazine as “un- 
reproducable”), the November, 

1971, Amazing and the April, 1972, 
Fantastic. With the May, 1972, 
issue of this magazine Mike pre- 
miered a new and vivid style — one 
which popped up again on the cov- 
ers of the January, March and Au- 
gust, 1973, issues of Amazing and 
the October, 1972, Fantastic (my 
personal favorite). By then others 
were also discovering Hinge. His 
covers appeared on books pub- 
lished by Putnam, Berkley and 
Lancer, among others, and he has 
appeared twice on the cover of 
Time. And, more recently, he has 
done interior illustrations for 
Analog which have won him con- 
siderable praise. (We’ll have more 
of his paintings on ujKoming cov- 
ers.) Several of his paintings are re- 
produced here as line drawings 
— essentially uncolored prelimi- 
nary (but complete) drawings. Be- 
cause they lack either color or black 


areas, they are less effective than 
the remainder of the drawings pub- 
lished here, but they still have a 
powerful visual impact. 

In addition to the approximately 
two dozen republished illustrations 
(all from Amazing and Fantastic, 
although totally uncredited by 
Supergraphics) there are eleven of 
Hinge’s posters (which, reproduced 
as single pages here, have suffered 
slightly from reduction and loss of 
detail), a good number of previously 
unpublished drawings in the same 
single-column format used for the 
illustrations (including the original, 
full-column illustrations which 
were truncated for publication with 
the second instalment of Poul 
Anderson’s The Byworlder in the 
August, 1971, Fantastic, due to 
an unforeseen format change), and, 
as a centerpiece, a marvelous two- 
page erotic masterpiece. In style. 
Hinge’s work covers a broad spec- 
trum, from straight illustration to 
pure design. Always ingenious, al- 
ways beautifully executed, these 
are drawings which repay con- 
tinued study and reward apprecia- 
tion. 

And they only scrape the surface 
of Hinge’s many personal portfolios. 
The die-cut cover has a large “1” 
which suggests that further volumes 
of The Mike Hinge Experience may 
be forthcoming. I hope so. In the 
meantime, this first volume is 
highly recommended. 

— Ted White 


The N.E.S.F.A. Index; Index to 
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THE Science Fiction Magazines 
1966-1970; Index to the S-F 
Magazines, 1951-1965, all avail- 
able from The New England Sci- 
ence Fiction Ass n, P.O. Box G, 
MIT, Branch, Cambridge, Mass., 
02139; $3.00, $5.00 and $8.00. 

In 1952, Don Day published his at 
that time unique volume. Index to 
the Science Fiction Magazines 
1926-1950, a monumental work 
which covered virtually every 
American sf magazine published 
since Hugo Gernsback launched 
Amazing Stories in 1926. Omit- 
ted were earlier, quasi-sf magazines 
(such as Thrill Book) and horror- 
fiction magazines, primarily Weird 
Tales. Included were listings of the 
actual issues of every magazine in- 
dexed (thus giving novice collectors 
like myself of that time an idea of 
exactly what had been published, 
and in what format), and listings of 
every story, both alphabetically by 
story title and alphabetically by au- 
thor. In as many cases as were prac- 
tical, pseudonyms and “house 
names” were also identified. I was a 
high school student and the day my 
copy of Day’s Index arrived I took it 
to school and spent most of my free 
time (and much of my class time as 
well) reading it. I read the entire 
listing of magazines straight 
through and I read the entire al- 
phabetical listing by author straight 
through. Such was my dedication in 
those days to science fiction. 

I remember the Day Index 
(which I still have and use) with 
great affection. The dustwrapper 


was by Frank R. Paul, then dean of 
sf illustrators, and the typography 
(by varityper) was handsome and 
readable. I learned a great deal 
about sf from that book and it has 
served me well in the intervening 
twenty years. 

Ever since the original publica- 
tion of Day’s Index both Don and 
others have talked about sequels. 
(In the mid-sixties I foolishly sent 
pre-publication money to one such 
successor, Norman Metcalf. He 
never published — nor returned my 
money.) Only one person/group has 
actually followed through and pro- 
duced a series of volumes specifi- 
cally designed as successors to the 
Day Index. 

In 1966 Erwin S. Strauss (whose 
letter to Fantastic was instrumen- 
tal in launching my Worldcon 
editorial series) compiled the first of 
these sequels, the Index to the S-F 
Magazines, 1951-1965. He did so as 
a member of The mit Science Fic- 
tion Society, and with the mitsfs’ 
help. Where Day had compiled his 
listings on thousands, of file cards, 
Strauss made use of more sophisti- 
cated computer memories and 
print-outs. This must have saved a 
great deal of time and effort (the 
book, like its successors, is printed 
directly from the print-outs by 
photo-offset) although the actual 
time spent copying and entering the 
data from the magazines involved 
could hardly have been less. The 
result was a large hardcover book of 
more than two hundred pages 
which, while more functioned and 
less handsome in appearance than 
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Day’s, was no less useful. 

Subsequently, the New England 
SF Ass’n, a successor group to the 
MITSFS, published two follow-up 
volumes, both reproduced from 
computer print-outs and designed 
to complement Strauss’ Index. The 
1966-1970 index is also hardbound, 
with over eighty pages, while the 
most recent, covering both 
magazines and anthologies of new 
stories published in 1971 and 1972, 
is soft-covered and has only half as 
many pages. 

These are utilitarian books — they 
are indices, pure and simple. As 
such, their value rests completely 
on their usefulness to the bib- 
liophile, collector or historian, and 
boils down to their accuracy of in- 
formation. 

I have not made any attempt to 
find flaws in the data transcribed, 
nor have I heard of any in the seven 
years since the Strauss Index was 
first published, so I am going to as- 
sume that the information provided 
is complete and accurate. However, 
I have been disturbed since the 
publication of that first volume by 
one by-product of the use of the 
computer in the indexing — double 
entries for collaborations. That is to 
say, each collaborator is credited 
with the collaboration — but without 
mention of the other collaborator. 
For example, my story, “Policy 
Conference,” which I wrote with 
my first wife, Sylvia Dees, is cred- 
ited separately to each of us in the 
author-listing section.. Iq the story- 
title listings, the story is listed 
twice, in immediate succession, for 


each of us. (Unlike the Day Index, 
these indices do not reverse the 
order of Author/Title for the title 
index — this was apparently beyond 
the computer. Thus, one cannot 
read down the left side of the col- 
umn for the title of a story, when 
using the title-listing.) I wish that 
collaborations could have been 
more explicitly identified than this. 
However, this is a minor cavail. 

Basically, then, if you have need 
for indices to the sf magazines pub- 
lished from 1951 to present, these 
are the most complete and most 
useful. No more need be said. 

— Ted White 

Larry Niven, John Brunner, and 
Jack Vance: Three Trips in Time 
.AND Space, Hawthorn Books, New 
York, 1973, 193 pages, hardback, 
$5.95. 

Collections of science fiction 
stories based on a common theme 
have a sparkle and appeal that or- 
dinary anthologies lack, perhaps 
because the stories’ common theme 
gives the collection a unifying 
factor. Robert Silverberg, the unof- 
ficial editor of this anthology and 
several others like it, has seemingly 
taken this idea and refined it a step 
further: rather than looking 

through the pages of mouldering 
magazines, hoping to find stories to 
reprint that will match his chosen 
theme, Silverberg has specially 
commissioned authors to write 
stories around a theme he, or 
another sf writer, has selected. This 
book is one of the results. 

Silverberg asks in his introduc- 
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tion: if it were technologically and 
economically possible to travel 
instantaneously anywhere on earth, 
what kind of world would we have? 
This is the theme these three 
authors have tackled in their 
stories; and they have produced 
competent, if unexceptional, works. 

In Larry Niven’s “Flash Crowd,” 
“displacement booths” have been 
set up around the world and have 
been in operation 20 years when the 
story opens. Jerryberry Jansen, a 
news-taper, has been making his 
daily rounds looking for news when 
he spots a policeman stopping a 
woman shoplifter. “You can’t ar- 
rest me,” she screams, and hits the 
policeman on the head with her 
handbag. Jansen starts shooting the 
scene with his camera, and it is 
broadcast nearly instantaneously 
on nationwide news tv. More 
people arrive via displacement 
booths and get into the fight. A 
small riot starts. Someone breaks a 
window and begins looting. Soon it 
has grown into a full scale riot — all 
in a matter of fifteen to twenty 
minutes — which takes the police a 
day or two to get back under con- 
trol. 

How could it happen so quickly? 
What caused it? Apparently, 
Jansen finds out, the riot was 
caused by the new “long distance” 
displacement booths recently 
opened, coupled with Jansen’s own 
instantaneous tv coverage of the 
event, which attracted looters, 
thieves, and just plain curiosity 
seekers. Together, these create a 
real problem, and the rest of the 
story is about Jansen’s attempts to 
discover some logical way of 


dealing with these “flash crowds,” 
which threaten to grow worse in the 
future. 

Niven’s story is essentially a 
problem or puzzle story, a sort of 
technological whodunnit, and 
Jansen’s search for a solution to the 
problem gives Niven a justifiable 
excuse for examining in-depth the 
history, background, and func- 
tioning of the displacement booths. 
Niven often throws in some good 
insights (such as his picture of a 
Tahiti so overcrowded with tourists 
that people have to have dis- 
placement booths in their homes), 
and he deals more realistically with 
problems that might actually arise 
from instantaneous travel, but his 
story becomes toward the end more 
of a lecture tour than a piece of fic- 
tion. And “Flash Crowd” has 
practically no emotional content 
whatsoever. 

In John Brunner’s “You’ll Take 
The High Road,” the protagonist, 
Joel Crane, tells one of his newly 
rich friends in a fit of jealousy that 
he plans to “transmatter” over to 
England for a vacation. Trying to 
be helpful, Joel’s rich friend calls 
one of the people he knows in the 
transmatter business and asks him 
to send Joel some advertisements. 
Soon Joel finds himself entangled 
in red tape and committed to take a 
trip he doesn’t want to make, and 
can’t afford. 

There is a lot of wit in Brunner’s 
story, and a number of sly digs at 
present-day society (“It took six 
months for a letter to arrive, unless 
it was franked by a big corporation 
that the post office feared”), but at 
times Brunner’s humor degenerates 
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into slapstick and becomes heavy- 
handed. For instance, at one point a 
Colonel Marcus Tecumseh Sher- 
man Basketfield breaks into Joel’s 
apartment and tells him that he 
shouldn’t go to a foreign country 
and spend money, it’s unAmerican. 
Then the Colonel slips Joel some 
bogus Confederate money to stave 
off a lawsuit. 

Brunner’s story also has some 
serious aspects. His portrayal of 
Joel’s frustration once he is caught 
in a bureaucratic web of red tape is 
one example of this serious side, 
and Brunner’s skillful handling of it 
is guaranteed to make the reader 
sweat in frustration along with Joel. 
But “You’ll Take The High Road’’ 
is not a realistic extrapolation like 
Niven’s story, and this mishmash of 
humor and seriousness largely 
spoils the work. We can’t take it 
entirely seriously, because the story 
has too many absurd and numerous 
details, and we can’t entirely enjoy 
the story as humor, because its 
serious “frustrating’’ aspects make 
it uncomfortable and irritating to 
read. Brunner did not make up in 
his mind which effect he wished to 
achieve, humorous satire or serious 
extrapolation, and as a result he 
succeeds at neither. 

In “Rumfuddle,” Jack Vance ap- 
proaches the idea of instantaneous 
travel in a different fashion than 
either Niven or Brunner. He postu- 
lates a system of “cognate” worlds, 
which are similar in conception to 
the parallel or alternate worlds 
most sf readers have heard of. A 
scientist has established “passage- 
ways” between these worlds and 
various parts of Earth, and people 


choose a world to live on that suits 
their tastes and temperament. 

The plot in Vance’s story revolves 
around the efforts of one man to 
find out why his wife has closed off 
the passageways to their world, and 
what has happened to her. 
“Rumfuddle” thus is a puzzle 
story, like Niven’s, and not the deli- 
cate blend of fantasy and science 
fiction that Vance has become most 
noted for in recent years. Vance’s 
plot is much more convoluted than 
Niven’s, and while the twists and 
turns Vance has included in the 
novella make it more fun to read, 
they also make it less believable. 
The logic of the story becomes 
somewhat strained toward the end, 
like the time-travel stories which 
the novella resembles in part. And 
sadly, Vance’s story has no more 
emotional content than Niven’s. 

A writer cannot do his best if he 
has to write his story around 
another man’s idea, an idea that he 
does not deeply care and feel about, 
and this is perhaps an inherent flaw 
in the concept of the original 
“theme” anthology. To repeat, 
these stories are competent, but 
unexceptional. 

— Cy Chauvin 


Isaac Asimov: The Early Asimov, 
Doubleday, New York, 1972, 
Hardback, 540 pages, $10.00. 

This book is a giant hulking 
monster with a price tag to match, 
and anyone who is willing to shuck 
out that kind of money has a right 
to expect a lot of quality fiction. 
Well, for the most part, that’s what 
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you’ll get if you pick this one up. 
The title is self-explanatory, but 
Asimov clarifies it even more by 
saying that the book contains all 
the stories he wrote during his first 
eleven years which were never 
published in any of his other short 
story collections. 

There are twenty-seven stories 
listed in the contents page, 
presented in the order that they 
were written — not necessarily the 
same as the order in which they 
eventually appeared. Some of the 
stories are quite lengthy and should 
be called novelettes, but Asimov 
has tried to keep things simple. 

In addition to the fiction, Asimov 
has been kind enough to sustain a 
running commentary and history of 
each story. He tells how he 
conceived it, where he tried to sell 
it, what the rejection slips said, 
what color socks he was wearing 
when he wrote it, etc., etc. There is 
no doubt that Asimov had a 
fantastic time writing the introduc- 
tions and afterwards between each 
story; and he seems to take special 
relish in the nostalgia that gushes 
from just thinking about the good 
old days. 

The personal commentary is not 
only enjoyable reading in its 
egotistical, comic manner that has 
become an Asimov trademark; it is 
also very informative when he talks 
about his early attempts to sell to 
the New York editors. The ac- 
counts of meeting a young John W. 
Campbell and a teen-aged Fred 
Pohl are absolutely captivating. 
There is a certain feeling of the 
wide-eyed adolescent seeing his 
dreams come true by meeting and 


selling to the editors of your fa- 
vorite science fiction magazines. 

It would be too large a task to go 
into the stories in any detail in this 
space, but there are some pieces 
that I’d like to point out as personal 
favorites. “Trends” was a fas- 
cinating tale by a young and 
imaginative mind. “Heredity” was 
interesting in its presumption of 
Hitler’s demise, although it was 
written around 1940. “Death 
Sentence” and “The Red Queen’s 
Race” are pieces which could stand 
up against most of the fiction that 
finds its way into the awards nomi- 
nation ballots. And of course, 
you’ve got to like some of the 
stories just for the titles alone; 
“Half-Breeds on Venus,” “Christ- 
mas on Ganymede,” “The Little 
Man on the Subway,” and I’ll never 
forget “Time Pussy” for more than 
one reason. 

The writing in these stories, and 
especially in the earlier of them, is 
competent and readable, but it suf- 
fers from stiff dialogue and 
characters that were stock-in-trade 
during the 30’s and 40’s, i.e.. stick 
people, cardboard, or any other ap- 
propriate label. The young Asimov 
was writing these stories in a time 
when literary sophistication was 
still almost a generation away. He 
was writing when sf was really the 
literature of ideas, and it is won- 
derful, intricate, informative ideas 
that he crams into these stories. 
When you read sf like this, it be- 
comes a simple matter to ignore 
some of the coarse, unpolished 
prose, because the stories are so 
damned enjoyable. 

Everyone who digs Asimov must 
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get this book. It is a must not only 
for the stories, but also for the per- 
sonal look he gives you into his 
writing and his life. After you fi- 
nally flip past page 540, you find 
yourself thinking: “You know, I 
really feel like I know this guy!” 

And you do. 

— Thomas F. Monteleone 


David Gerrold: The Man Who 
Folded Himself, Random House, 
New York, 1973, 148 pp.. Hard- 
back, $4.95. 

David Gerrold is an energetic 
young sf writer who has already 
written four other novels (one a 
collaboration with Larry Niven) 
and a collection of short stories, in 
addition to editing two anthologies 
of priginal short stories (Protostars 
and Generation). His chief claim to 
fame, however, is probably his Star 
Trek script “Trouble with Trib- 
bles,” which was nominated for a 
Hugo award in 1967. The Man 
Who Folded Himself is his first 
novel to be published in hardcover, 
and is dubbed “The Last Word in 
Time Machine Novels” on the 
cover. That it may be; but while the 
novel is extremely clever in parts, 
and even has some pretensions 
toward profundity and significance, 
it is basically lightweight and made 
for fast reading. 

The novel is told in the form of a 
diary, and it opens with an account 
of Dan — the main character — 
being told by his Uncle Jim that if 
he keeps a diary, his allowance will 
be increased to a thousand dollars a 
week. In an entry a few pages later. 


we learn that Dan’s Uncle Jim has 
suddenly died, and left him a 
package with a strange belt inside. 
A time travel belt. 

Gerrold describes the belt in 
some detail, but it is obvious that he 
is not really interested in the 
technology behind the belt — he 
never really explains how it works, 
for instance. Instead, Gerrold is 
interested in the implications of 
such a device — how' would a human 
being respond to time travel? — and 
spends the rest of his novel ex- 
ploring these implications. 

For instance: how would a person 
react if he “met” himself? Dan 
jumps forward in time, only to dis- 
cover “himself’ (or rather his 
future self) sleeping in his bedroom. 
There is confusion and shock on the 
part of the “present” Dan, but the 
“future” Dan (or “Don,” as Ger- 
rold conveniently calls him) is 
rather blase about the situation: 
after all, he’s been through the 
whole experience once before, and 
knows exactly what’s going to hap- 
pen! Gerrold also quite ingeniously 
retells this section of the story over 
from “Don’s” viewpoint, enabling 
the reader to see this event from 
both sides. 

Another interesting notion Ger- 
rold explores is what he calls 
“erasing” a past event. The first oc- 
curs when one of Dan’s future 
selves comes back to warn him not 
to bet on a horse race, or he’ll get in 
trouble. So Dan doesn’t bet on a 
horse race. But by doing this, Dan 
has altered the circumstances which 
caused his future self to come back 
to warn him — which means that his 
future self will not have a reason for 
(con’t. on page 118) 
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Total Eclipse (con’t. from page 69) 
could have spread so rapidly 
through a species with such 
command of applied biology. ” 

“Good point,” Olaf Mukerji 
said. “It couldn’t have, not unless 
it was spread deliberately, and 
that brings us clear back to the 
idea of warfare, or a decision to 
commit racial suicide. And when 
we get back to something we’ve 
talked about ad nauseam it’s high 
time to stop waffling and reach a 
decision. I formally move that 
Tan be given all the facilities he 
requires. I think the idea is ad- 
mirable and I can imagine the 
results being sensational.” 

It was not, however, Ian who 
generated the next sensation. 

Ten days into the next monthly 
work-period, he was talking with 
Lucas Wong and Nadine Shah 
about some snags that had de- 
veloped in the first design for the 
mock-Draconian. Grouped 
around a computer display- 
screen, they were testing the var- 
ious analogies derived from sur- 
viving species which best prom- 
ised to allow the occupant to in- 
habit the device in comfort. At 
the far end of the computer and 
communications hall Abdul Hos- 
sein was engaged in a routine 
series of checks of their satellite 
relay equipment. 

The conversation v/as becom- 
ing heated; none of them noticed 
when Abdul broke off his work 
with an exclamation and bent to 
listen intently to one of the links 
connecting the base with the ar- 


cheological digs. 

But a few seconds later he 
called out and interrupted them. 

“HeylThatwasCathy! She and 
Igor have found something in- 
credible at the peat-site!” 

“What?” the other three de- 
manded in unison. 

“She says it’s indescribable, 
but so tremendous we all ought to 
drop whatever we’re doing and go 
there at once.” 

“Can’t she send us a picture?” 
Ian asked. 

“She says Igor is too excited to 
bother rigging the cameras, and 
anyway they want to strip off as 
much cover as they can before 
nightfall.” Abdul reached for a 
switch and sent out a signal for 
Rorschach, who shortly an- 
swered over his personal com- 
municator. 

He made his mind up the mo- 
ment he had heard the news. 

“If Igor says it’s that remark- 
able, we pay attention. Pass the 
word. Is Lucas there? Ask if he’d 
mind being left alone here for a 
short while.” 

“I mind very much,” was the 
reply. “But go ahead, and bring 
me some souvenirs when you 
come home.” 

They reached the peat-site well 
before sunset, and the moment 
they breasted the adjacent hill 
over which the conveyors were 
carrying spoil, they realised just 
how' accurate Igor’s claim had 
been. 

Now, the huge pit was about 
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ten metres deeper than when Ian 
saw it for the first time; the 
digging-machines were all con- 
centrating on one small area 
near the centre. 

Small by comparison with the 
full extent of the site, but not 
with a human being. Cathy and 
Igor were both dwarfed by the 
walls of the pit, and at its 
bottom. . . 

Cathy caught sight of the new 
arrivals as they left their hover- 
craft and came hurrying down a 
slanting walkway from the pit’s 
rim. She rushed to greet them, 
though Igor offered no more than 
a cheerful wave and a shout. 
Both were muddy to the knees 
with the mess caused by the 
high-pressure hoses used to un- 
dercut the cover. 

“It’s fantastic!’’ she shouted 
exuberantly as she flung her 
arms around Ian. “Isn’t it fantas- 
tic?’’ 

The others were too astonished 
to do more than nod. 

What was being revealed was a 
low building, consisting of a hex- 
agonal base some twenty metres 
on a side, of indeterminate 
height because as yet the 
digging-machines were a long 
way from the base of its walls. 
But its height was unimportant. 
What did matter was that on its 
roof glistening in the sunshine 
and not simply from wet but from 
the vividness of its colours- 
— blue, red, green, yellow, in al- 
ternating hexagons that were 
large and regular on the back. 


small and regular around the 
mid-section, much smaller and 
less distinct but still very regular 
below. . . 

A statue. Unmistakably, a 
statue of a Draconian. But at 
least eight times life-size. 

“Marvellous!” Rorschach 
whispered. 

“And amazingly close to our 
reconstructions, too!” Nadine 
said in high delight. “Apart from 
size, I mean. Though I never 
dared guess that they had such 
beautiful patterns on their skin!” 

Proudly leading Ian by the 
arm, urging him towards the 
platform level with the statue 
from which Igor was directing 
the machines, Cathy said, “We 
spotted the regular shape of the 
building, of course, which is why 
we chose this spot to make a deep 
trench, but at first we thought 
the thing on the roof was just a 
pile of rubble. Goodness knows 
what it’s finished with, but that 
surface has some very weird elec- 
trical properties and gave back 
the most misleading reflections. 
But you haven’t heard the half of 
it.” 

“Very exact,” Igor rumbled, 
wiping sweat from his face' with 
one hand as he carefully re- 
aimed a water-hose by remote 
control. “You, and we, have seen 
a quarter. Buried under all this 
muck, there, and there, and 
there ” — he pointed at the 
stratified, sectioned walls of the 
pit — ^“there are three other build- 
ings apparently identical with 
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Editorial (con’t. from page 4) porate maestros have been reluc- 

tant to criticize the White House for 
the Watergate mess?” 


guzzling anti-pollution devices), 
and that the “all-electric” homes 
widely promoted for new-home 
buyers “consume about three times 
more energy than conventional fur- 
naces to produce home heat.” He 
wants to see “the insulation of old 
and new houses which would 
quickly pay for itself in fuel savings” 
(but many houses are well- 
insulated — especially those with 
electric heat); a reduction in the 
extensive illumination in office 
buildings and stores; and “a re- 
verse of the pricing system which 
rewards larger users of electricity 
with much lower rates than smal- 
ler homeowners.” 

And, finally, after a number of 
other points (such as “the flagrant 
waste of fuel by the military”), he 
makes his major score; 

“For three years, against the ad- 
vice of his own task force, Mr. Nixon 
refused to lift the oil import quota 
until this past spring. As Ford 
Foundation energy specialist David 
Freeman says, he could have al- 
leviated the energy shortage (until 
this October) with a stroke of the 
executive pen. But the oil industry 
wanted the import quota to protect 
high domestic fuel prices. 

“From President Nixon, big bus- 
iness receives insupportably higher 
prices, backing for pollution and an- 
titrust exemptions, more subsidies 
and tax credits. 

“Is it any wonder why these cor- 


In other w'ords, the energy crisis 
is a red herring. Oh, it exists. We do 
have shortages. But they were not 
created by the Arabs, from whom 
we have imported only about 10% of 
our total petroleum supply — they 
were created right here at home, by 
the oil industry, which has profited 
enormously from these shortages 
and stands to profit to afar greater 
extent in the months to come. The 
shortages are not in crude oil, but in 
refined products. The shortages 
have occurred because the oil in- 
dustry, despite extremely accurate 
forecasting indexes — or perhaps 
because of these forecasts — has 
neither built new refineries nor 
made efiicient use of present refin- 
ing capabilities. 

Gasoline does not cost 50% more 
to refine now than it did a year ago. 
Nor does the crude oil from which it 
is refined cost 50% more today. The 
price of gasoline is determined, 
rather, by its scarcity — by the fact 
that the less there is to be had, the 
more can be charged for it. (The 
same “capitalistic” principle applies 
in the supermarket — ^when beef and 
poultry were in short supply, the 
prices in some cases went up by as 
much as 400% — from 250 a pound 
for chicken a year ago to a peak of 
$1.00 a pound in the summer of 
1973. These prices do not reflect 
increased costs; they reflect the 
reaction of the market to decreased 
supplies.) 
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And why is there less? 

Why has Mr. Nixon instituted a 
national policy which will increase 
the amount of gasoline consumed 
by most automobiles and especially 
by the trucking industry (which, as I 
write this, is protesting vigorously 
in the form of wildcat highway 
blockages)? 

It is my belief — and I underscore 
the word: belief; I can’t prove it 
— that two interlocking factors are 
at work here. 

The first is the shortsightedness 
of big industries — their willingness 
to sacrifice long-term benefits for 
immediate profits — and their con- 
trol over (and indebtedness to) Mr. 
Nixon. 

The second is Mr. Nixon’s will- 
ingness to exploit national crises for 
his own benefit. 

To UNDERSTAND my first point, we 
need only look at the experience of 
New Yorkers during the late 1960’s. 
During that time the telephone ser- 
vice in New York City almost came 
to a standstill. Entire sections of 
Manhattan’s business community 
found themselves unable to com- 
municate by telephone, either with 
each other or with the outside 
world. There were massive daily 
breakdowns in Manhattan ex- 
changes. Why? Ma Bell, popularly 
credited as a “smart,” long-sighted 
corporation, went for short-term 
profits and simply ignored obvious 
consequences. At that time there 
was an ongoing office-building 
boom, bringing about — even with- 
out any other changes in service — a 


continual increase in the need for 
new phones, new lines, more capac- 
ity in existing exchanges and new 
e.xchanges as well. Additionally, 
New York Telephone was promot- 
ing a massive change in service 
— from a single line (or a few lines) 
into an office switchboard, to 
individual lines to each individual 
office telephone! Effectively this 
meant that where a large office 
might previously have had a dozen 
lines feeding perhaps one hundred 
individual phones, that office would 
now require one hundred outside 
lines! This was promoted as a “di- 
rect dialing” advantage, but its 
effect — unplanned for by New York 
Telephone ! — was to totally overload 
the exchanges which handled these 
offices. 

There was a lot of breastbeating 
by telephone company spokesmen, 
not a few Mea Culpas, and a massive 
campaign within the company at the 
end of the decade to- put matters to 
right once again. But what it really 
boiled down to was this; New York 
Telephone saw a chance to increase 
corporate phone bills and lept for it, 
despite the obvious hemorrhage 
this would cause in the exchanges. 
“Our growth projections were off, ” 
claimed the most foresighted public 
monopoly in the nation. Oh, really? 

Today we’re being told that the 
oil industry simply didn’t plan for 
present fuel needs, or that “en- 
vironmentalists” held back the con- 
struction of new refineries. But pre- 
sent refining capabilities aren’t 
being fully utilized, and the FTC 
has charged the oil industry with 
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collusion to create present short- 
ages. 

Why would the oil industrs' tvant 
these shortages? The obvious an- 
swer is that they would bring about 
exactly what has occurred: prices 
have risen dramatically (today’s 
headlines speculate that these price 
rises will touch off a new round of 
inflation — just as food prices were 
starting to swing down again), and 
the “independant,” off-brand 
gasoline vendors are nearly out of 
business, their prices forced to the 
same high level enjoyed by the “ma- 
jors.” 

By way of example: A quarter of a 
mile from here is a Scot gas station 
which until last spring sold its gas 
for between 30 and 50 a gallon less 
than the major brands charged, and 
stayed open twenty-four hours a 
day. Today it charges about the 
same as the major brands-^— or, occa- 
sionally, 10 a gallon more — ^and it 
closes early each evening. A year 
ago I bought my gas there, and the 
station was always busy except in 
the worst weather. Now I buy my 
gas at an Exxon station which 
charges 10 a gallon less for regular, 
and when I go by the Scot station I 
see few cars at its pumps. 

Nixon’s administration has 
played hand-in-glove with the oil 
interests. Higher prices are 
encouraged, ostensibly as a means 
of holding down public consump- 
tion of gasoline. But there is no way 
of avoiding one simple fact: The oil 
companies are making more money 
by selling /ess of their product. They 
aren’t going to complain. 


In fact, it has been through the 
Nixon administration’s inept jug- 
gling of price-controls and supports 
that the inherent weaknesses of the 
traditionally capitalist supply-and- 
demand system have been exposed. 
What we — the consumers — have 
learned is that abundance is unde- 
sirable, and scarcity is profitable. 
You run a large poultry farm? Kill 
fifty thousand chicks — ^by so doing, 
you can drive the price of your mar- 
ketable chickens up by 400%. Grow 
less, make larger profits. You have a 
beef ranch? Hold your cattle back 
from slaughter — you can drive the 
price up by at least 50% when you 
do send them to market. You run an 
oil refinery? Cut back its capacity, 
and— 

But you get the point. At last it 
has become bad business to operate 
efficiently, at least if you pass the 
savings on to your customers. At a 
time when we are capable, as a na- 
tion, of producing consumer goods 
more cheaply than at any other time 
in our history, these goods are cost- 
ing more. 

Why? 

Ask the federal government. Ask 
Mr. Nixon. 

Ask Mr. Nixon about milk price 
supports. Ask him about oil import 
quotas, depletion allowances, etc. 
Ask him why he picked 50 mph as a 
national speed limit instead of 55 or 
60. 

And ask him about the illegal con- 
tribution of millions of dollars to his 
1972 campaign by corporations. 
(Corporate campaign gifts have 
been illegal since 1907.) 
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Eploitation: One month ago, as I 
write this, Richard Nixon was very 
close to impeachment. He had just 
(illegally) fired Archibald Cox for 
prying into his secrets and pressing 
a court suit to gain access to his 
tapes. Subsequently Mr. Nixon has 
denied the existence of two of those 
tapes and turned over a third from 
which the crucial 18 minutes was 
erased, an erasure for which “no in- 
nocent explanation” could be 
found. Additional evidence of mis- 
conduct, private enrichment at the 
public’s expense and other im- 
peachable offenses have come to 
light over the last month. Yet many 
observers feel he will not be im- 
peached. Why? 

Because the public has some- 
thing more immediate to think 
about — the “energy crisis.” Con- 
gress, while still instituting pre- 
liminary impeachment proceed- 
ings, has voted this man dictatorial 
“emergency powers” with which to 
deal, in his usual too-little, too-late 
way, with this new “crisis.” 

This is, I repeat, a “crisis” which 
has been looming for many months. 
It was first forecast more than a year 
ago. Although the Arab oil embargo 
has underscored the existence of 
this “crisis,” it was possible all 
throughout the spring and summer 
of 1973 to build reserves sufficient 
to render such an embargo painless 
(for us, if not for Europe and the 
Japanese, whose major oil supplies 


come from the Middle East). This 
was not done. Why? 

It is hard to avoid the conclusion 
that even if he did not see this 
“crisis” building in parallel with his 
own Watergate crisis, Richard 
Nixon has exploited it to the hilt to 
divert attention from his own prob- 
lems. 

It has been observed that this 
“crisis” may be a good thing in the 
long run if it teaches us something 
about conservation and eSicient use 
of our energy resources. And it is 
certainly true that we are, as a soci- 
ety, far too dependent upon a non- 
renewable resource — fossil fuels. 
We need to invest more in clean 
sources of energy — hydro-electric 
power, solar power (all conven- 
tional forms of energy ultimately 
come from the sun), and nuclear 
power. We need to develop fresh 
sources of oil — from harvestable 
plants — and use it solely for lubrica- 
tion and transmutation into plastics, 
etc. We undoubtedly need more ef- 
ficient forms of transportation 
— mass transportation is still in the 
dark ages in most parts of this coun- 
try. 

But equally important we need to 
drastically overhaul our concept of 
economic exchange. For as long as 
men or companies can profit by 
shortages like these, we’ll continue 
to have them. 

Technocracy, anyone? 

— ^Ted White 


ON SALE NOW IN APRIL THRILLING S F 


AN ALL VIRGIL FINLAY ISSUE. A complete issue illustrated by the greatest SF artist 
of aU time, plus A NEW LOOK AT SPACE by ARTHUR C. CLARKE, THE TROUBLE 
WITH TYCHO by CLIFFORD SIMAK, IT COULD BE ANYTHING by KEITH 
LAUMER, LIFE FORMS IN METEORITES by BEN BOVA and many more outstanding 
stories. 
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Letters intended for publication 
should be typed, double-spaced on 
one side of each sheet, and addres- 
sed to Or So You Say, Box 409, Falls 
Church, Va., 22046. 

Dear Ted, 

I really wish I didn’t have to write 
this letter, because it seems like 
such a picayune thing — and I’ve al- 
ways felt that our relations have 
been cordial, even if seldom. 

However. . . 

Your latest [December, 1973] 
issue of Amazing (a very handsome 
and respectable issue, I might note) 
has a very unfortunate gaffe in it. I 
refer, of course, to Cy Chauvin’s 
reviev/ of Generation, the anthology 
I edited. 

Chauvin’s remarks are unimpor- 
tant; at this late date, more than a 
year and a half after the book’s initial 
publication, whether he liked or 
disliked the stories is immaterial. 
Few bookstores stock the anthology 
any more, and most readers will 
have forgotten it by now; 
Generation will have been buried 
under several new “generations” of 
new writers by now, if anyone is 
keeping talley. 


Chauvin’s mistake — and I am 
surprised that you did not catch 
it — was the complete reprinting of 
one story in his review. The story, 
“The Shortest Science Fiction Story 
Ever Told,” is only three words 
long. Admittedly it is only a gim- 
mick; but I thought it was fun when 
I bought it. 

Chauvin has committed a 
dangerous error. Certainly it is not 
uncommon to reprint part of a book, 
or even a story when one reviews it; 
but in this case that is certainly im- 
possible to do without seiriously 
compromising the writer’s tale 
— and also to some extent, damag- 
ing the possible sales of the anthol- 
ogy by giving away one of the stories 
in it for free. (I know what I said 
above, the point is still valid.) 

I’m sure you, as a writer, recog- 
nize that it is a dangerous precedent 
for a reviewer to completely reprint 
a story in his review. Further, you 
as an editor, should recognize that it 
is extremely bad form to reprint a 
writer’s story without paying him 
for it. 

I ask two things — the first, more 
care in future reviews of an- 
thologies; and the second, payment 
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to Roger Deeley for reprint rights 
on his story, “The Shortest Science 
Fiction Story Ever Told.” After all, 
you did reprint it in Amazing. 

By my records, I paid Deeley for 
ten words, counting the title. His 
address is [deleted] England. I’m 
sure he will appreciate the added 
remuneration from his story, pit- 
tance though it might be. 

Or, if you wish, you can forward 
the check to me and I will send it on 
to him with an explanation and 
some other correspondence I want 
to share with him. 

I hope you’ll agree with me that 
this is a fair solution, and that you 
will take care of this immediately. I 
might also ask that you suggest to 
Cy Chauvin a little more discretion 
in his quoting, as he has put you in 
the position of having to spend 
funds that I’m sure you would 
rather direct to your regular writ- 
ers. But an editor must take care of 
his writers. 

Hoping for a quick and positive 
action on your part, 

David Gerrold 
Hollywood 
Ca., 90028 

I have sent a check for 90 ('30 a 
word) to David Gerrold for the in- 
advertant “reprinting” of Roger 
Deeley s “The Shortest Science Fic- 
tion Story Ever Told,” but I must go 
on record in opposition to this sort 
of time-wasting nonsense. I feel that 
Cy’s review was, in this regard, en- 
tirely proper. I might cite as prece- 
dent the quotation in full of short 
works of poetry in reviews of vol- 
umes of poetry, for example. But 


what it comes down to is this: 
Deeley s piece was a “story” only 
because Gerrold sought to dignify it 
as such; it was in fact 
“admittedly. . .only a gimmick,” 
and in the opinion of both the re- 
viewer and myself not much of one. 
To characterize Chauvins quota- 
tion of all three words of the “story” 
as “a dangerous error,” “seriously 
compromising the writer’s 
tale — and also to some extent, 
damaging the possible sales of the 
anthology” (“. . .more than a year 
and a half after. . .publication” at a 
point when “few bookstores stock 
the anthology any more”?) “by giv- 
ing away one of the stories in it for 
free,” and also as “a dangerous pre- 
cedent,” seems to me the projection 
of a mountain from a molehill. — tw 

Dear Ted, 

Would you, if you have the space, 
insert the following notice in your 
mags. 

The 25th annual MidWestCon 
will be held on June 28th, 29th and 
30th, 1974 at the Quality Inn, 4747 
Montgomery Road, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 45212. For further info and 
registration card contact Lou 
Tabakow, 3953 St. Johns Terrace, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45236. 

See you in June. 

Lou Tabakow 
3953 St. Johns Terrace 
Cincinnati, O., 45236 
Til be there ! — tw 

Dear Mr. White; 

William Rotsler, in his “Immor- 
tality of Lazarus” has explored accu- 
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rately the mind and “morality” of a 
man pursuing biological immortal- 
ity. How do I know? Because I am 
such a man. I am a man who readily 
acknowledges the primacy of self in- 
terest and who will stop at nothing 
to continue living. Why? Because I 
believe the purpose of life is largely 
synonymous with its continuance. 

Nor am I alone in the quest for 
immortality. There are others, we 
are small in number and often dis- 
united, but nevertheless we exist. 
We comb scientific journals and 
medical research periodicals for 
pertinent information on new ad- 
vances. Some of us are tucked away 
in graduate schools working on 
methods for viable preservation for 
organs (and ultimately intact mam- 
mals including man) in the solid 
state through freezing. Others of us, 
pigeonholed in universities and 
medical facilities around the coun- 
try for tlie key to controlling and 
reversing the aging process. 

On both of these fronts progress 
has been made. Infusion of 10% to 
15% dimethylsulfoxide (dmso) or 
glycerol now allows routine banking 
of blood, bone, skin, and sperm. 
Several researchers, directly af- 
filiated with the Georgia Cryother- 
mia Society are now developing 
methods for banking whole organs 
in the liquid state by utilizing con- 
centrations of DMSO approaching 
60% and temperatures close to that 
of dry ice (-79°C). In Gerontology, 
Denham Harman of the University 
of Nebraska Medical Center has 
succeeded in extending the life span 
of male mice almost 50% by the ad- 


dition of Butylated Hydroxytoluene 
(bhT; an antioxidant commonly 
used as a food preservative) to the 
animal’s diet. Prominent Geron- 
tologic researcher Johan Bjorksten 
has recently isolated a number of 
low molecular weight enzymes 
which have successfully decom- 
posed crosslinked brain (human) 
age pigment. These enzymes have 
been shown to be nontoxic in ani- 
mals and may be significant advance 
toward the reversal of the aging 
process. 

For those of us who die now, 
equipment is constantly maintained 
in readiness to allow perfusion of 
D.MSO through the vasculature in in- 
creasing concentration in such a 
way as to minimize its toxicity and 
allow for storage in the near viable 
state at dry ice or liquid nitrogen 
temperatures (-196°C). Approxi- 
mately 18 of us have been treated in 
the fashion and now wait until some 
time as medical science has ad- 
vanced sufficiently to reverse not 
only the pathology which caused 
clinical death, but also the damage 
incurred in cooling to ultra low 
temperatures. In short, we too be- 
lieve that “the state of the art is 
bound to improve.” 

Mr. Rotsler’s attempt at morali- 
zation is as empty of meaning as it is 
empty of understanding of the 
human will to survive. Only a living 
man can fear, or love, or hate. A 
dead man feels nothing, not even 
regret. He feels nothing because he 
is nothing; he isn’t asleep or in 
blackness, nor is he in paradise or 
hell, he just isn’t anything at all 
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other than a mass of rotting or- 
ganics. Mr. Rotsler fails completely 
to understand that others are im- 
portant only where they concern us. 
By our continued existence at our 
heretofore unparallelled level of 
luxury we are undoubtedly con- 
demning hundreds of thousands of 
starving Indians to death. We do it 
because we want to survive and 
what’s more, because we want to 
survive in style. 

There are those of us who refuse 
to accept the shackles of morality. 
We long for vastly enriched and ex- 
tended senses and intellects. We 
long for the stars; for the universe, 
and we’ll damn take it! We will have 
the immortality of Lazarus and 
much, much more. If necessary, we 
will walk over a stack of corjrses of 
our own making to get it. 

Michael D. Federowicz, 
Co-Chairman 
Georgia Cryothermia Society 
P.O. 2761 
Augusta, Georgia 30902 
It seems to me that, far from con- 
tradicting Rotsler s "attempt at 
moralization,” you have confirmed 

it. — TW 

Dear Mr. White; 

I just got an eyefull of L. 
Boutillier’s “Top Fifty” list, and I’m 
beginning to understand why every 
one of your correspondents express 
such a low regard for his pro- 
nouncements. 

First of all, it’s by no means cer- 
tain that there are 50 SF writers who 
deserve to be singled out. I’d be 


inclined to name perhaps 12-15 who 
do excel; there might be another 20 
or 25 who, though less conspicuous, 
are worthy of mention. As for the 
rest, we could say that there is a 
150-way tie for 41st on the list — or, 
better yet, that their work is ordi- 
nary at best. Boutillier himself lists 
only 48. (Is that his mistake, mine, 
or your printers?) 

His list is unsatisfactory both for 
the names he omits and for those he 
includes. Only 19 of his names do I 
feel undoubtedly worthy of consid- 
eration. Another 15 are, to my 
mind, obviously minor or hack 
writers, or have not yet produced 
enough to qualify as “immortals.” 
The remaining 13 I haven’t read or 
don’t recognize, and I feel that if 
they haven’t made an impact on me, 
then they must be lightweight in- 
deed. I could name 40 or so writers 
Lester omits, any of which would 
outshine most of those he includes. 

Please don’t misunderstand — I 
don’t set any list as a definitive 
guide — but Jack Haldeman over 
Theodore Sturgeon??!! I’ve read 
one or two of Haldeman’s works, 
but I don’t even vaguely remember 
what any of them were about. Try 
me on Sturgeon, chapter & verse. 

Chris Anvil’s best isn’t in the 
same league with Poul Anderson, 
who hasn’t written one mediocre 
page. Anvil at his best is passable. 
His worst is garbage. I haven’t seen 
Anvil outside Astounding/ 
AnaZog— and that tells you 
how little ability he has. 
[Christopher Anvil has appeared a 
number of times in these 
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pages. — Tw] No offense to Cory 
Panshin* — I loved “Son of Black 
Morca” — but she has no business 
with a separate listing until she 
writes separately. Alexei can write. 
Let’s suspend judgment on her. 

There are some writers Boutillier 
has excluded from ignorance. 
Stanislas Lem is the world's most 
popular SF writer, but I could not 
nominate him, not having read him. 
Lester, do you exclude him due to 
distaste for his works, or from an 
ignorance of Polish? Either way, 
there is no excuse for omitting Karel 
Capek. His works have been avail- 
able in English for 50 years. Capek 
invented the word “robot.” 

I’m not pleased with seeing 
Judith Merril’s name listed, either. 
Without deprecating her talents, I 
wish to remind all and sundry that 
she is an editor. This she does well, 
but she has written precious 
little — fairly well, but nothing 
matching Dune (Frank Herbert) or 
Stand on Zanzibar (John Brunner). 
There are those whose SF talents lie 
in critic/editing instead of writing, 
and do not belong on a top writing 
list (e.g. Damon Knight, Lin Car- 
ter, Ted White, Algis Budrys, Sam 
Moskowitz.) 

Enough preface. Lists (with 
comment): 

First, the cream of Lester’s 
List — 19 strong: 

Ballard (fading away), Blish, Bur- 
roughs, Campbell, Clement 
(barely), Dick (says it poorly, but 
has it to say), Dickson (best of the 
Analog stable), Ellison (where’s that 
novel!), Gernsback (pioneer. I 


won’t crowd out a writer to keep 
him on the list.) LeGuin, Leinster, 
A. Panshin, C, Smith, E. Smith (on 
uncertain ground, but I Liked.) 
Verne (c.f. Gernsback), Vance, 
Weinbaum, Wells, Wilhelm. 

There aren’t any real giants in the 
above group, but the next batch 
fades into insignificance: 

Anvil, Bixby (who he?), Bova 
(bovine), Carr, DeFord (pleasing 
but minor), del Rey (I’m probably 
wrong here), Haldeman, Hoyle 
(like reading lead), Merril, Moore 
(almost), Nolan, Hamilton (hack- 
work. Don’t need both him and 
“Doc” Smith), Russell, Williamson, 
Wollheim, Russ (Might make it, 
given time to develop.) 

These next I haven’t read, or 
maybe I did & forgot. 

Binder, Brackett, Gerrold (saw 
his name on Planet of Apes sequel. 
Some qualification!) Green, Foster, 
Haggard, Hoskins, Keyes (wrote 
one notable book. Flowers for 
Algernon. I bought it years ago, 
didn’t bother to make time to read 
it. Don’t care to now. I’v'e been try- 
ing for years to find a copy of Van 
Vogt’s Sian and Players of Null-A. 
Would start either tonight.) Lupoff, 
Merritt, O’Neill, C. Panshin, Sell- 
ings. 

I now propose some alternatives 
to the clutter of nobodies listed 
above. If some seem a trifle light, 
weigh them against Carr, Wollheim 
and Company. I’d be willing to put 
the top 20 from my “Leftover List” 
against his fifty — and Lester could 
have chosen these first. 

Brian Aldiss, Poul Anderson 
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(Lester doesn’t like his politics. 
Anvil uses the same plot lines as 
Anderson, so why isn’t he on the 
piglist? Any SF rating with a dozen 
names is a joke if Poul is excluded.) 
Asimov (Lester isn’t a political 
bigot — just an incompetent critic.) 
Alfred Bester, Ray Bradbury, 
Brunner, Capek, Arthur Clark, A. 
Bertram Chandler (my whim), 
Samuel Delany, Sprague de Camp, 
Lord Dunsany (given a liberal SF 
definition), Robert Howard 
(Conan), Frank Hebert, Heinlein, 
Kuttner, Keith Laumer, R. A. Laf- 
ferty (Dammit, when you read a 
story by one of these two, you don’t 
forget who wrote it or what it was 
about ten minutes later!) Anne 
McCaffrey (next to Dickson the best 
of the Analog crowd.) Moorcock, 
William Morris (c.f Dunsany), C.S. 
Lewis (One of the dozen best writ- 
ers of the century. Let’s adopt him, 
Orwell and Huxley.) Kornbluth, 
George MacDonald (c.f. Morris), 
McKenna (Sand Pebble. Sf merit 
questionable), Larry Niven, Andre 
Norton (Yes, Virginia, quantity 
counts), Edgar Pangborn, Fred 
Pohl, Silverberg (he once wrote the 
same drivel as Wollheim, but he’s 
learned his trade.) Simak, 
Sturgeon, Van Vogt (Damon Knight 
is credited with demolishing him, 
but no one has found it worth the 
effort to target on Knight.) Philip 
Jose Farmer (My oversight. That’s 
one reason I don’t care to have any- 
one take this seriously as an au- 
thoritative, definitive list. I may 
have excluded others I have no in- 
tention of slighting. Always got del 


Rey & Farmer confused anyway.) 
Kurt Vonnegut, John Wyndham 
(you look him up, Lester.) Zelazny, 
Lewis Padgett, Ron Goulart (light- 
weights, perhaps, but with a light 
touch.). 

There are others who come to 
mind, but I hesitate, because I 
haven’t read them, or they’re hard 
to call SF writers; 

Lem, Pierre Boulle (wrote Planet 
of the Apes, which I thought a lousy 
book.) Rod Serling, Lovecraft, Curt 
Siodmak, Charles Beaumont, Wil- 
liam Tenn, E.R. Eddison, Spinrad, 
Saberhagen (Are he & Tenn heavy 
enough?). 

The names I suggest are by no 
means meant to indicate my own 
list. I’d probably not include them 
all, were I to put one together- 
— indeed, I might use some of 
Lester’s choices I discarded. Really, 
I think the idea of a Top 50 List 
futile and ridiculously pompous 
— for me. After all, if it’s not in 
paperback, I haven’t read it. I don’t 
read any other language. I haven’t 
been reading regularly in SF for 3-5 
years. And I don’t often gamble 
with new authors. Thus I missed 
more than I should have of Moor- 
cock. Maybe one of the names I so 
cavalierly dismissed is on his way to 
winning a Hugo. Really, I doubt I 
qualify as a fan. I do not subscribe to 
anything. I buy a mag only if I see a 
name I recognize on a novel. When 
it’s Analog, I read the Dickson or 
McCaffrey; I don’t expect quality in 
Analog, and it doesn’t disappoint 
me. Fantastic/A.mazing has 
strong features with good variety. 
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The letters/books/editorial are 
good. The shorts are sometimes ex- 
cellent, sometimes hideous — often 
in the same issue. Galaxy i- //have 
shorts of uniform good quality, but I 
don’t always find the feature tempt- 
ing enough to buy. F ix SF hasn’t 
had a strong enough feature in a 
long while, to tempt me to buy it, 
but I’ll probably first submit my first 
short story to them. 

And now my last list! Boutillier 
asked for a fiftieth name. I fear that 
he won’t take it from my list. He 
should have heard of every author I 
named, so undoubtedly he has 
eliminated the above. I Herewith 
list authors with no business among 
the elite: 

Piers Anthony (Chthon didn’t 
atone for those awful Galaxy 
“Dentist in Space’’ shorts. What a 
lousy contrived, disjointed “Deus 
ex machina’’ ending. Maybe his 
proposed novel has come out and 
has washed out the bad flavor those 
left.) Perry Chapdelaine (what did 
If see in him? Maybe it’s Lester’s 
nom de plume. I recognize the 
style.) Jerry Pournelle (One serial 
and he’s already third best in 
Analogs stable. Spaceship for the 
King beats Anvil’s best — faint 
praise, but I’d watch him.) James 
Schmitz {Analog, worse than Anvil.) 
Ted White (competent sword- 
sorcery) Zenna Henderson (the 
Emily Loring of sf). Bob Shaw, 
Raymond Jones (We had to tolerate 
him & Hamilton in the ’30’s. No 
more!) Lin Carter (c.f. White) 
David R. Bunch (Never acquired 
the taste. Lafferty says it better.) 


Mack Reynolds {Analog. Falls bet- 
ween Anvil and second-rate 
Laumer.) Algis Budrys (Liked some 
of his, but Iron Thorn was letdown. 
Even his best was murky, like 
second-rate Herbert.) Disch, 
Malzberg, Eklimd, Galouye, James 
White, Michael Kurland (give him 
time). 

These are all names you have 
seen. Others you haven’t because 
they weren’t fit to be published, or 
their work wasn’t worth noticing. 

I know I’ll get argument. Some 
I’ll deserve for having overlooked 
somebody. (I can think of two 
names now.) I weigh myself with 
’60’s SF. I don’t have an encyc- 
lopedic knowledge of the “classics,” 
and don’t keep up to date. I daresay, 
however, that you’d prefer a list 
compiled from my selections to 
Lester’s List. 

Thomas C. Watson 
2604 Dowling Ave. 

West Orange, Tex. 77630 

Frankly, I find your list as lopsided 
as Lesters. I'm not going to match 
opinions with either of you, hut 
your ignorance is obvious in your 
categorization of many of the names 
you list. (For instance, the bulk of 
my own work — thirteen novels and 
twice as many short stories — is not 
by any stretch of the imagination 
"sword-sorcery ," whatever else you 
may think of it.) If you ivant to go on 
comparing lists, I suggest you check 
the Hall of Fame anthologies com- 
piled by the Science Fiction Writers 
of America; they reflect a much 
informed set of tastes. — TW 
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BOOKS & MAGAZINES 


FRANKENSTEIN Interview. Monster 
Tells All. $1.50 Norris, Postbox 44377-L, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46244. 


Our 1974, fully-illustrated catalogue 
featuring lOO’s of new books on SF, 
Comic Art, and the Cinema is now avail- 
able. Only 50^^. Collectors Book Store, 
6763 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
90028. 


COMPLETE illustrated catalog of all “IN 
Print" SF and Fantasy paperbacks and 
hardcover books. Over 1000 titles. No 
obligation. Write to: ATC SF Books, Suite 
150O-A2, Penn Plaza, New York, N.Y. 
lOOOl. 


SELLING COMIC BOOKS, PULPS 
(AMAZING, SHADOW, DOC SAVAGE, 
ETC.,) MAGAZINES, PLAYBOYS, GIVE- 
AWAYS, MOVIE MERCHANDISE, ETC. 
1900-1974. CATALOGUES 75(?. ROG- 
OFSKY, BOX AF1102, FLUSHING, NEW 
YORK 11354. 


LOGIC NEWSLETTER, LOGIC DESIGN 
AND CONSTRUCTIONS. SAMPLE COPY 
$1.00 LOGIC NEWSLETTER, POB 252, 
WALDWICK, N.J. 07463. 


NAME the book— we’ll find it for you! 
Out of print book specialists. All subjects. 
(Title alone is sufficient.) Write— no obliga- 
tion, Books-On-File, Dept. AMF, Union 
City, N.J. 07087. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

How to make BIG MONEY in mail order 
imports, government surplus, photo- 
graphy, or writing. Only $1.00 each. 
Shabob Gifts, Dept. 5A, 211 Maple St., 
Denton, Texas, 76201. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN COLLEGE DEGREES at home. 
Many subjects Florida State Christian Uni- 
versity, P.O. Box 1674, Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida 33302. 


ACUPUNCTURE TRAINING Home 
Study Course! Ying, Box 219W, Toronto, 
Canada, M6M 4Z2. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STRANGE art hobby. Mount spider 
webs’. Instructions, $1. Goldhamer, Box 
577-ME, Chicago, Illinois 60690. 


GALAXIES & NEBULAS in large poster 
form (20 x 29 inches) From Lick Observa- 
tory Negatives. Set of four $8.50 postpaid. 
Interplanetary, Box 1338, Sausalito, Ca. 
94965. 


INTERNATIONAL STAR TREK CON- 
VENTION, AMERICANA HOTEL, 
N.Y.C. February 15-18, 4 days— $4 til 
January 20th. Info: ISTC, Box 31 27, 
N.Y.C. 10008. 


SKIERS: FANS— Come stay with us. 
Glebe Mountain Inn, Londonderry, Ver- 
mont, 05148. 


WILL BUY OLD BASEBALL CARDS, 
GUM, CIGARETTE etc. GERALD SUL- 
LIVAN, 2039 NASHVILLE RD., BOWL- 
ING GREEN, KENTUCKY 42101. 


WITCHCRAFT— PSYCHIC MEDITATION 
MUSIC RECORDS. Free Brochure! (Deal- 
ers Welcome) Psychogenesis, Box 1363, 
Spring Valley, California, 92077. 


PERSONAL 


I need money and sponsors. Gearjet pro- 
ject. Hydra, Amateur UFO designer, novel- 
ist. Baron Von Schnieder, 254 Laura— 
Suite 206, Wichita, Kansas 67211. 
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MONEY, HEALTH, LOVE 

Can be yours! Should be yours! Noted 
Clairvoyant-Mystic from the East has 
helped others and can help YOU too. 

GET WHAT YOU WANT 
Many claim receiving Money, Healings, 
Romance and other Spiritual gifts. One 
wish and two questions (completely 
guaranteed) only $5.00. Sent to: 

PROF. T.Y. CHOW,,, 

2129 Southport, Suite 52 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 
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